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UNITED STATES MENACED BY CUBA. 


T is strange how our politicians and 
editors can see the menace of the 
Cuban situation and can prophesy it 
taking on a ‘‘revolutionary” character, 
yet when I, with practically the same 
premises for my argument about the 
American situation, presume to proph- 
esy that America too may become rev- 
olutionary, I am first laughed at, and 
when I begin to get a hearing, am 
‘banished to Canada.” 

I am in receipt of the following letter 
from Mr. F. B. Thurber, president of 
the United States Export Association, 
which body, it will be noted, takes a 
most gloomy view of the situation in 
the Ever Faithful Isle: 

NEw YORK, January 15, 1902. 
Mr. H. GAyLoRD WILSHIRE, 
Editor Wilshire’s Magazine ; 

We ask your consideration of the utterances of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of War Root, 
and General Wood, Military Governor, in 
regard to Cuba; and if you think the views they 
express are right, won’t you write a short 
editorial saying so and mail a marked copy to 
each of the United States Senators and each of 
the members of Congress from your State, and 
also send us a copy? 

We think that fair play and good faith toa 
young republic whose existence we are respons- 
ble for, and a little neighbor who will become 
an important customer of our products if we do 
not cripple her purchasing power with an ex- 
cessive tariff on her products, demand prompt 


concurrence by Congress with the suggestions of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Root and Gen- 


eral Wood. 
Respectfully Yours, 


U. S. Export ASSOCIATION, 
F. B. Thurber, President. 

I hasten to comply with Mr. Thurber’s 
request for an editorial expression of 
opinion on the situation in Cuba, and 
the necessity of immediate action in re- 
lieving it. Let me say at once that I 
quite agree in all that has been said 
about the imperative need of some- 
thing being done for Cuba if we do not 
wish to see anarchy in that island. The 
Cuban problem of today is really much 
more difficult of solution than it was in 
the days of Spanish rule. 

In his recent message to Congress 
President Roosevelt gave serious atten- 
tion to the danger threatened by the 
grave condition of affairs in Cuba and 
pointed out the necessity of immediate 
steps to avert it. He said: 

“T most earnestly ask your attention to the 
wisdom, indeed to the vital need, of providing 
for a substantial reduction in the tariff duties on 
Cuban imports into the United States. Cuba 
has in her Constitution affirmed what we 
desired, that she should stand, in international 
matters, in closer and more friendly relations 
with us than with any other Power; and we are 
bound by every consideration of honor 
and expediency to pass commercial measures in 
the interest of her commercial well-being.” 
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Since this statement by the President, 
Governor-General Wood has declared 
that unless something is done at once to 
relieve the planters bankruptcy will be- 
fall the greater number of them. 

The total consumption of sugar in 
the United States will be about 2,360,585 
tons. Of this quantity 1,000,000 tons 
in round figures will come from Amer- 
ican sources, say Louisiana being able 
to produce 350,000 tons, United States 
beet factories 150,000, Hawaii 350,000, 
and Porto Rico 150,000, all being free 
of duty, leaving 1,360,585 tons to come 
from other sources and on which duty 
is paid. The average duty assessed is 
$36 per ton, or a total of $48,981,060. 
The price of all sugar consumed, how- 
ever, being enhanced to the extent of 
the duty of $36 per ton, or a total of 
$84,981,060, it is evident that $36,000,- 
000 additional is paid by the people in 
order to provide the government with 
49 millions for revenue, of which the 
government is not now in need. If the 
duty is taken off Cuba sugar the benefit 
of 85 millions goes to the people. 

The quotation for Cuba centrifrugal 
sugar, 96 degrees test, free on board 
Cuba, is about 1.96 cents per pound, 
duty on same amounts to 1.685 cents— 
equivalent to 86 per cent ad.valorem. 

Sugar at two cents a pound means a 
loss on every pound raised, and itis a 
plain enough proposition that unless 
the United States does something to 
help the Cuban planter to get a better 
price, then he is going bankrupt. Inas- 
much as half of the population of Cuba 
is directly or indirectly connected with 
sugar growing it means that if the indus- 
try is ruined Cuba is ruined. The 
planters have been going on now ever 
since the war raising bigger and bigger 
crops and every year going deeper into 
debt with the steady lowering of the 
price of their product, until now they 
are at the end of their rope. We can’t 
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blame them for this conduct for there 
was nothing else for them to raise. 
Here are the facts of the case and 
nobody attempts to deny them. Unless 
something is done there is certainly 
going to be a huge unemployed army 
in Cuba composed of the former em- 
ployees in the sugar business, and this 
army is going to be a much more diff- 
cult army to conquer than the Spanish 
army was. In fact there will be no way 
of conquering it except by feeding it, 
and this feeding might as well be 
arranged for now before the revolt as 
after the damage has been done. The 
question is, how? The first suggestion 
that springs to the mind is a reduction 
of our American duty on Cuban sugar. 
Every penny less taken in at our custom 
house means a gain for the Cuban 
planter. If the whole duty were taken 
off it would mean that some $40,000,000 
less would go to the United States cus- 
tom house than at present. 

However this is of no great moment, 
as we have more money there now than 
we know what to do with. The admis- 
sion of this sugar free into the United 
States would mean a loss of this sum to 
the United States Treasury and a cor- 
responding gain, partly to the consum- 
ers in the United States and partly to 
the sugar growers in Cuba. The price 
of sugar would be lower, but the new 
price would not be exactly the present 
price less the duty. If that were so 
then of course the Cuban would be no 
better off than before the duty was 
removed. The new price would be 
determined altogether by the increase of 
the volume of sugar imported after the 
duty was removed, and would lie some- 
where between the present price and 
that price less the duty. However, it is 
more or less academic to discuss to a 
hair how much the Cuban planter and 
how much the American consumer will 
each benefit by the remission of the duty 
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on sugar, especially when it seems doubt- 
ful whether or not we are going to take 
any duty off at all. 

I say doubtful with good reason. Not- 
withstanding that the Cuban situation 
is quite as dark and dangerous as Gen- 
eral Wood has painted it there is great 
room for doubting that the United 
States will meet the crisis by lowering 
the duty on sugar. The reason for this 
doubt is easy to find. There are mil- 
lions of American dollars invested in 
growing of sugar beets in the West and 
of sugar cane in Louisiana, not to men- 
tion the dollars invested in this industry 
in Hawaii and our other new insu- 
lar possessions. All these interests 
are a power in politics, and while they 
see well enough the necessity of doing 
something for Cubathey say, ‘‘But why 
do it at our expense ?” 

And there is nothing particularly un- 
reasonable in this contention. They 
say to Uncle Sam, ‘‘Yes, Cuba is in a 
bad way and if you don’t help her out 

. there will be a revolution there, all right 
enough. But you have led us to believe 
that if we started in to grow beets and 
cane here you would continue the pro- 
tective tariff. Now if you take the 
tariff off in order to get out of your 
Cuban difficulty, which by the way was 
none of our making, you are throwing 
upon our shoulders the whole brunt of 
a burden which by every dictate of 
justice should be borne by the whole 
nation. If you let Cuban sugar in free 
you may give employment to Cuban 
capital and Cuban labor, but you will be 
doing so simply by taking away em- 
ployment from our American capital 
and American labor.” 

Now Uncle Sam might admit the 
justice of this plea and nevertheless turn 
a deaf ear to the American sugar grow- 
ers, so great is the need of Cuba, were 
not these sugar men calling to their aid 
all the other protected industries of the 


United States. It has always been a 
motto of these industries that ‘‘an injury 
to one is an injury to all,” and the sugar 
men are not likely to let it be forgotten 
now. The only alternative proposition 
to lowering the duty is for the United 
States to allow the duty to stand as it is 
but to pay the Cuban growers a bounty 
of somuchaton. This really has the 
merit of fairness as far as dealing with 
our own sugar interests is concerned 
but it would probably encounter a great 
deal of opposition from the people at 
large, who cannot easily be convinced 
that this country should vote millions to 
subsidize the Cuban farmer and nota 
cent to subsidize the American farmer. 

Theoretically as well as practically a 
bounty and a duty are simply different 
modes of attaining the same economic 
result, but there is a tremendous differ- 
ence sentimentally between them. Hence 
in a country where a people’s emotions 
count at the ballot box the question of 
sentiment must always be weighed. 
Then too there are difficulties owing to 
our foreign treaties with their ‘most 
favored nation” clauses. It is doubtful 
if we could pay Cuba a bounty without 
our being called upon to pay it to all 
other sugar growing nations, and this of 
course is manifestly an impossibility. 
Therefore, no matter how we look at 
it, the Cuban question literally bristles 
with difficulties. 

I myself, declare that there is no 
solution to the question. There is no 
solution, nor can there be until we have 
Socialism in the United States. Cuba 
is in no position to adopt Socialism; 
she has neither the industrial nor the 
intellectual equipment. If we do not 
relieve her present necessities there will 
indeed be rioting and anarchy, but this 
will not mean Socialism any more than 
breaking a fresh egg means hatching a 
chicken. However the whole situation 
is of great interest to the social student. 
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Here we have the richest and most 
fertile island in the whole world, the 
“Gem of the Antilles,’ at the very 
verge of starvation, not because of too 
little being produced but because of too 
much! Could anything in the realm of 
reason be more absurd? If it were a 
case of Cuba being ruined by misgov- 
ernment it might be explicable, but asa 
matter of fact she now has good gov- 
ernment for the first time for centuries, 
yet during all the days of the tyranny 
of Spain she was never in danger of 
such poverty as now threatens to over- 
whelm her. 

Is it not supremely ridiculous? Here 
she is under what is supposed to be the 
best of governments, a benevolent des- 
potism, and General Wood is the beau- 
ideal of a benevolent despot; yet that 
despotism confesses that it has not the 
power at hand to meet the situation 
unless a foreign nation, the United 
States, will change its tariff laws 
simply out of the goodness of its heart. 
It is no answer to say that if Cuba were 
entirely independent of the United 
States she would be able to solve her 
own problems without looking to us for 
help. She could not. Cuba must get 
rid of her sugar. 

The German sugar ‘‘kartel” and hos- 
tile tariffs will always close European 
markets to her and she would be no 
more able to sell to Europe if she were 
free of the United States than now. 
Nor would her freedom help her one 
iota in reducing the opposition of our 
American sugar growers to her entry 
ffee, of. duty here.? “GCubads. anmost 
beautiful illustration of the inability of 
the most perfect and most powerful 
political organization to control the in- 
dustrial organization. General Wood 
has all the good qualities of an effective 
administrative officer, honest, intellig- 
ent, fearless, energetic. He has the 
most powerful nation in the world at 


his back to enforce his edicts. He has 
changed Havana from a sink-hole of 
disease to one of the most salubrious of 
cities. There is no material opposition 
to his rule that he cannot at once con- 
trol. In fact I doubt if there is a ruler 
in the world today who has his orders 
carried out as he wishes and as much to 
the letter as has General Wood. 

And what does it all amount to? 
Simply a confession from him that the 
industrial situation is quite beyond his 
power to cope with. This in fact is 
simply a corroboration of my conten- 
tion regarding the future industrial 
problem in the United States. For we 
too have our benevolent despotism here. 
Morgan and Rockefeller are the despots 
and Roosevelt is their- political agent. 
However, they are different from Gen- 
eral Wood inasmuch as they are quite 
unconscious of their positions and 
refuse to accept the responsibility an 
acknowledgment would imply. But 
whether they accept the responsibility 
or not there is no question but that when 
our industrial position assumes the 
color that now tinges Cuba’s position, 
namely a threat of a great unemployed 
problem,they then will be forced to 
either assume responsibility or abdicate. 
And that day is not far off, either. The 
trouble with Cuba is simply that there 
is an Overproduction of the world’s crop 
of sugar, and as sugar is her main crop 
she is in danger of ruin because she 
cannot find a market. Her malady is 
simply a miniature and somewhat aggra- 
vated form of the disease which today 
is threatening the life of all European 
nations. They too are crying for the 
United States to open our markets to 
them or they perish. The only differ- 
ence is that they do not confine their 
plea to sugar but are praying for the 
entry of all their products. They too 
are met with the opposition of the 
American producers of similar goods, 
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who have the same arguments to 
bear against their entry of miscellaneous 
goods that the sugar men have against 
the entrance of sugar. 

Not only this, but the European 
nations have a double problem to solve. 
They not only must find a way of get- 
ting their own goods into America, but 
they must also find a way of keeping 
American goods out of Europe. Here 
then is a problem that far transcends 
any solution with Krupp guns. When 
the unemployed army marches forth 
from the idle workshops the only am- 
munition that will stay their advance is 
bread. Lead would be useless. 

The advance guard of the world’s 
unemployed army is mobilizing now in 
Cuba; it is mobilizing now in Europe. 
It takes no trained ear to hear its omin- 
ous tread. The American contingent is, 
so to speak, sleeping on its arms, ready 
at any moment to go on the march 
whenever the last whistle blows to stop 
work owing to the market being satis- 
fied. When this occurs then will be the 
time for the consideration of ‘‘abstract 
theories,’’ which I see were tabooed at 
the recent Hanna-Potter-Gompers labor 
conference in New York which was to 
solve the labor problem by waving olive 
branches. Itis the ‘‘abstract problems” 
that are the very ones which are the 
most important for such conferences to 
solve. 

The great ‘‘abstract problem” of the 
future to solve is, ‘‘How can Mr. Mark 
Hanna find work for labor when there 
is no demand for the products of labor?”’ 
When there is a demand then the only 
problem to be solved is that of wages 
and hours. It is simply a question of 
‘How much of the loaf can the worker 
get from Hanna and how much can 
Hanna keep for himself?” That is 
easy. Each takes as much as he can 
get and must live satisfied with the 
result. But when there is no loaf at all 


there is no possibility of satisfaction, no 
matter how good natured both sides may 
be. Nobody is yet such a saint that he 
is satisfied to starve. 

There is another strikingly modern 
feature about the Cuban situation. 
There have been dependencies of great 
nations before that have been threatened 
with starvation but it has always been 
owing to short crops—certainly never 
to good crops. India has a famine 
when there is lack of rain and conse- 
quent failure of crops. Ireland starves 
when the potato blight appears. Cuba 
used to starve because of the rapacity 
of the Spanish government and her 
Governor Weylers. Now she starves 
notwithstanding the honesty and capac- 
ity of the American government, 
although her great crop of sugar today 
is on hand very largely owing to the 
confidence of the planters in investing 
their capital under our rule. 

I suppose the net result of the Cuban 
business will be the creation of an irre- 
sistible sentiment in Cuba for annexa- 
tion to the United States. Indeed this 
would seem their only hope of life. 
When annexed, her sugar and tobacco 
will of course come in free. How the 
domestic cane men of Louisiana and 
the beet men of Nebraska and other 
western States will ever be able to live 
when this occurs is past finding out. 

However, their profits have been so 
enormous that they have long ago 
gotten back all the money originally 
invested. As far as their workmen go, 
any pretense of regard for their interest 
is such a miserable farce that it may be 
omitted from the category of practical 
politics. 

To sum up shortly. I regard the 
existing industrial situation as the best 
evidence of the impossibility of an in- 
dustrial despotism based upon the com- 
petitive wage system that it is possible 
to imagine. I moreove: regard the 
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position of Cuba today with her menace 
of revolution owing to overproduction, 
but a picture of the position that the 


United States will be in herself within 
the next very few years. Cuba must 
look further than the tariff for relief. 


THE CRIME OF SUPPRESSING GREAT SOULS. 


An Idyl of Elbert Hubbard. 


FLbERe HUBBARD isa man much 

misunderstood, and especially by 
those who think the most of him. Even 
I, who rarely make a wrong estimate of 
human character, seem to have been 
misled. 

Some time ago his advertising agent in 
New York, Miss Schmid, a charming 
and beguiling young lady, by the way, 
waylaid me and I did not escape until I 
had contracted for an ad. for WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE at $100 the page in Mr. Hub- 
bard’s Philistine. I wrote out the copy 
and in due time a proof came for my 
“‘O.K.” and I then waited anxiously 
for it to appear in his next issue. How- 
ever, I had a call from Miss Schmid, 
who came to apologize for the fact that 
at the last moment Mr. Hubbard had 
refused me entry in his advertising col- 
umns without vouchsafing an explana- 
tion. I then wrote to Mr. Hubbard 
myself asking his reason for the refusal 
and suggesting that if there was any- 
thing in the wording of the ad. that was 
‘‘indelicate” I would no doubt be able 
to modify it to meet his wishes. No 
reply. Now all this was naturally very 
exciting to my curiosity. It was so 
very inexplicable. Here is Mr. Hub- 
bard telling the story of his life, vide 
last month’s Cosmopolitan, and relating 
the impossibility of getting his articles 


~ 


in the various magazines because allthe 
editors alleged them to be not worth 
publishing, and that therefore he has to 
publish them himself in order to get 
them before the public. 

It did not seem possible that Mr. 
Hubbard could be so inconsistent as to 
complain about editors refusing to pay 
him for Azs stuff and then refuse me the 
privilege of paying him to print my 
stuff. Certainly, as editor of this mag- 
azine, I do not propose to print every- 
thing that is offered to me, and espec- 


‘ially do I refuse to pay for all that is 


offered, but there is nothing I would 
refuse to publish at regular advertising 
rates when the advertiser offers to mod- 
ify his copy to suit my taste. Still 
somehow I feel that I am not Mr. Hub- 
bard. 

Now I admit that I did not start out 
with any prejudice in Mr. Hubbard’s 
favor. I apologize for the wrong con- 
clusions I drew of that great but much 
misunderstood man. I was silly enough 
in my conceit to think that he was 
jealous of Wilshire when he apparently 
refused to advertise my journal. I was 
mistaken, for lo and behold! what do I 
see lying before my eyes in his Decem- 
ber number but a most glowing account 
of Wilshire and his magazine, and a 
scathing rebuke to the postoffice author- 
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ities. Among the many appropriate 
things that Mr. Hubbard says in allud- 
ing to the criminality of trying to sup- 
press a great individuality I must quote 
the following (vzde December Philistine, 
page 5.): 

“The man of masterly mind is perforce an 
Egotist. When he speaks he says, ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord.’’ If he did not believe in himself, 
how could he ever make others believe in him? 
Small men are apologetic and give excuses for 
being on earth, and reasons for staying here so 
long, and run and peek about to find themselves 
dishonorable graves. Not so the Great Souls— 
the fact that they are here is proof that God sent 
them. Their actions are regal, their language 
oracular, their manners affirmative.’’ 

Modesty forbids more extensive quot- 
ations. If curious buy the number. 

It was quite unnecessary for any ex- 
planation that Mr. Hubbard was really 
hurt when I had proposed to pay him 
for noticing me. 

‘What! take pay from Mr. Wilshire, 
from that intimate friend and comrade 
of my master, William Morris? Why I 
should never hold up my head again 
among honest men and artists. No, no, 
no, he always shall have the place of 
an honored guest, without price, in my 
editorial columns and on demand. | 


could never so dishonor myself as to let 
such a distinguished friend of William 
Morris appear in my advertising col- 
umns when I have an editorial page at 
my command.” 

Now this is what I call handsome, and 
I confess that I did not expect it, for 
although Mr. Hubbard professes a great 
admiration for William Morris I cer- 
tainly never heard him speak a good 
word for Mr. Hubbard. Morris and I 
both evidently misunderstood Mr. Hub- 
bard. And what makes the whole 
affair speak so well for Mr. Hubbard is 
the moral courage displayed in writing 
as he did. 

His Philistine is so confessedly merely 


an advertising circular published to 


advance the sale of the books he pub- 
lishes, that he already has had the 
greatest trouble in retaining his second- 
class entry. That he should still further 
jeopardize it in sticking by me in my 
trouble is about as great a proof of 
moral fibre and courage as could well 
be given. 

I salute you, Mr. Hubbard, and I 
think that I have once more demons- 
trated that I am always ready to give 
any man his true measure of value. 


$5,000 FOR AN ENTRY 


Grand Postoffice Handicap. 


Is Third Assistant 


Postmaster General Edwin C. Madden aware of 


a clique organized in the United States for the purpose of blacKmailing 
publishers whose business success depends upon their uninterrupted en- 
joyment of second-class mail privileges for their publications? 


Is WILSHIRE an exile from home, and was this Magazine suppressed 
by Mr. Madden because its editor declined to be bled for $5,000 to 
swell the funds of this delectable gang? 


@ HESE are two questions that 
should be of more than 
passing moment to every 
American citizen. They 
are questions that cannot 
be answered off-hand, but 
the following information is 
submitted to our readers to 


their own conclusions. No 
one in his proper senses ever thought 
that the reasons given by Mr. Madden 
for refusing second-class privileges to 
THE CHALLENGE, or to WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, were sincere or legal. Even 
newspapers and individuals totally out 
of sympathy with the views and prin- 
ciples of these publications, have been 
outspoken in their denunciation of Mr. 
Madden’s action in suppressing them. 
However, it is safe to say that no one 
for a moment suspected that this action 
was caused by any other motive than 
an unwarranted desire on the part of an 
over-zealous partisan to cripple a poli- 
tical opposition to the class to which he 
owed his position and his allegiance. 
The following story from the Wash- 


the end that they may draw © 


ington correspondent of WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, however, puts the matter 
in a very different light, and if true, 
stamps the present administration of the 
postoffice in the United States as the 
most venal and corrupt of any depart- 
ment of the national government since 
its inception. Our correspondent says: 

‘In this war which the Postoffice De- 
partment has been making on all publi- 
cations which do not bear the imprimi- 
tur of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, there is a phase that has not 
been made public as yet. This secrecy 
is not due to the fact that all the par- 
ticulars of the disgraceful intrigue are 
not wellknown. On the contrary many 
of the most prominent publishers of the 
country are, to their sorrow, well ac- 
quainted with every detail of the plot. 
But those who have an inside knowl- 
edge of the affair have also very good 
reason for keeping the matter quiet if 
they expect to continue in the publish- 
ing business. 

In the language of the stock raiser, 
there has been a ‘“‘round-up”’ of the pub- 
lishers of the United States and it is es- 
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timated that upwards of $100,000 has 
been secured, chiefly from publishers 
of New York and other eastern states, 
although the middle west did not entire- 
ly escape. 

How such a “hold-up” could be 
worked in ‘‘free’’ America is not as 
difficult to understand as would at first 
appear. The Post Office Department 
has, whether knowingly or not, been 
the principal dependence of these jour- 
nalistic ‘‘road agents” and Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Madden has 
contributed his full quota towards mak- 
ing the game successful. 

The first act in the drama was the 
famous letter of April 13th, 1901, issued 
by Mr. Madden, to four hundred of the 
leading publishers of the country. In 
this letter he asked the opinion of those 
addressed as to whether or not a ruling 
against the use of bonuses or premiums 
to subscribers would be injurious to 
legitimate periodicals. Nothing was in- 
timated about the illegality of ‘‘advertis- 
ing ideas,” or about fraternal and labor 
papers accepting outside advertising, 
the legality of a subscription by a 
friend, and ascore of other points which 
have since developed as the exigencies 
of the situation from time to time have 
called for them. The circular letter 
had anything but the expected effect, 
If Mr. Madden relied on the cupidity of 
the big publishers to back him up in his 
move to debar the smaller try from the 
privileges of the second-class rate he 
had a severe disappointment. Instead 
a vigorous protest was drawn up and 
signed by over a hundred of the most 
representative publishing firms in the 
United States. Prominent newspapers 
all over the country denounced the 
the Post Office officials for attempting 
to usurp the functions of Congress, and 
pointed out the menace to the freedom 
of the press that such action constituted. 

But the protest of the publishers and 
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the newspapers alike were in vain. Mr. 
Madden had launched his scheme and 
with bull-dog tenacity had determined 
to put it through. At this point the 
cinching of the publishers began. 

They soon began to hear, ina round- 
about way, that ‘‘money talks” and 
that the only way for them to save 
their scalps was to consult a young 
lawyer who had just opened his office 
in Baltimore. While this attorney was 
almost wholly unknown in that city, 
had no visible means of support and 
did not practise in the Baltimore courts, 
yet the publishers were given the tip 
that he was ‘‘it’’ on postal business. 

The game worked. The lawyer re- 
ceived the anxious publishers with 
smiles and invitations to champagne 
dinners. After dinner the ‘‘business”’ 
talk would begin, and the lawyer would 
open the ball by asking, ‘‘how large is 
your circulation?” His fee would be 
fixed on the basis of ‘‘all the traffic 
would bear.” 

To make a long story short, these 
publishers who had been steered up 
against ‘‘Baltimore”’ were assessed all 
the way from $200 to $5,000 per. One 
who is on the inside of the transaction 
estimates that they were ‘‘held up” to 
the tune of $100,000 in the aggregate. 
Many of the publications represented 
investments of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, all of which were endang- 
ered by this menace of Madden’s ruling, 
and the owners were more than willing 
to pungle a ‘‘fee” of a thousand dollars 
as a kind of ‘‘insurance” fund against 
trouble. 

And it proved to be a good ‘“‘insur- 
ance,” for good old ‘“‘Baltimore” xever 
lost acase. Everybody who employed 
him was retained among the elect, and 
his business continued undisturbed. On 
the other hand most of those who failed 
to take the tip and employ ‘‘Baltimore”’ 
found their pathway strewn with thorns 
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and briars. While ‘Baltimore’ was 
conducting his negotiations, Madden 
was busy making a hullaballoo among 
the publishers. Collections were easy 
for “Baltimore.” On July 17th the 
Department issued orders which prac- 
tically would have excluded from the 
mails all periodicals which offered and 
gave premiums to their subscribers, but 
the publishers were given until October 
to square themselves, and incidentally 
to dine with ‘‘Baltimore.”” Mr. Madden 
also threatened that he would hold all 
postmasters responsible on their official 
bond for any losses which might be 
suffered by the government by evasion 
of his order through their negligence. 

This dire threat frightened some 
postmasters and they began to take 
summary action on all periodicals they 
suspected of being under Mr. Madden’s 
ban. Collections became still easier for 
“Baltimore.” The net result of all this 
excitement is this: the premium-giving 
publications as a general thing have 
broken bread with ‘‘Baltimore,” and 
are saved. The first of October has 
long since passed, yet this class of pub- 
lications, against whom the most ter- 
rible threats were made, have not been 
disturbed. In fact the Youths’ Com- 
panion, the best known of all the 
premium-giving papers, now comes out 
with a big double issue with nearly 
thirty pages given up entirely to adver- 
tising premiums for subscribers. 

One publisher who had long been in 
the habit of offering premiums to sub- 
scribers, was threatened by the Madden 
order and finally the Department ruled 
that it could no longer be admitted to 
second-class mail privileges. Ruin 
stared him in the face, but an angel 
friend who was ‘‘on the inside” advised 
him to see ‘‘Baltimore.” He took the 
hint. What is your circulation? How 
large are your profits? were, as 
usual, the first questions asked. The 
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fee was arranged. Madden not only 
promptly reversed his former ruling but 
intimated that the publisher could keep 
on offering premiums to his heart’s con- 
tent. That publisher devoted seven 
whole pages of his December issue to 
advertising premiums to subscribers. 

So far as is known, not a single one 
of the hundreds of threatened premium- 
giving papers have been actually inter- 
fered with by Mr. Madden, although 
they were the chief ones at whom 
the threats were first levelled. How- 
ever after so much notse had been 
made, it was felt that something must 
be done in the way of making a show- 
ing. And so it came to pass that 
Madden transferred his war from the 
premium papers (after they had been 
‘‘milked”’) to labor and Socialist papers, 
which could not be ‘‘Baltimored” be- 
cause they were either too poor or too 
spunky to pay black-mail. 

And so we have a ruling that the 
Appeal to Reason (Socialist) cannot 
accept subscriptions which have been 
donated by some friend, and within 
a week another ruling that Success, 


‘of New York, cam accept such subscrip- 


tions. 

Indians, while fishing in winter, are 
wont to catch suckers by the snagging 
process. One fisher sits by a hole in 
the ice while others pound the ice up 
and down the stream. The fish are 
snagged from the hole by the man 
sitting there with a hook spear. The 
suckers only know the man at the hole 
in the transaction, though they may 
have grave suspicions of the fellows 
who made the racket on the ice. Just 
so in this fish-hunt for publishers. The 
victims only know ‘‘Baltimore Indian” 
who sits at the hole in the ice and snags 
their checks, yet they cannot but have 
grave misgivings about the maker of 
the maddening hullabaloo which scared 
them into seeking refuge from danger.” 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR AN ENTRY. 


In connection with the rather inter- 
esting story of my Washington corre- 
spondent as to the curious ins and outs 
of the United States Post Office I feel 
that possibly a little incident that hap- 
pened to myself will be of interest to 
the public. When Mr. Madden first 
made his ruling against me I was in 
avery uncertain frame of mind as to 
what course I should take to meet the 
emergency. Now as I always have 
said, there is nothing of the heroic in 
my make up. My usual plan of life is 
to ‘‘get there Eli;’’ never mind how you 
do it so long as you really ‘‘do.’’ That 
is the reason why I go in for ‘‘advertis- 
ing ideas.” It may be opposed to all 
the conventional ‘‘made in Germany” 
notions as to methods of conducting 
propaganda but as long as it ‘‘conducts” 
just so long will I ‘‘advertise” even 
though I have to live in Canada to do it. 
However, as said, my first thought was 
not how to ‘‘down Madden” but how to 
“up Wilshire.” Hence when I was 
“tipped” that Mr. Harrison J. Barrett, a 
young lawyer of Baltimore, was great 
on Post Office business I did not hesitate 
a moment in enquiring as to how much 
it would cost to get his services. I 
knew that Mr. Barrett was a nephew of 
the Assistant Attorney General of the 
Post Office, James N. Tyner, and that 
he had been at no late date his assistant 
in that office. He resigned about a 
year ago. In fact his resignation 
proved to have occurred at a most for- 
tunate time, for Mr. Madden soon after 
began his crusade, and this gave Mr. 
Barrett a chance to gain distinction and 
cash that seldom befalls so young a 
man, especially in-so short a time. In 
the one short year since Mr. Barrett 
took up the practice of law on his own 
account I doubt if any man in America 
has had a success as great as has fallen 
to him. And it is the reward of merit 
too, for while no doubt his uncle, Mr. 
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Tyner,"helped him, still if Mr. Barrett 
had not the making of a success within 
him no uncle would have made it for 
him. Of course the fact that he had 
served such a long apprenticeship in the 
Post Office also tended in no small de- 
gree to make him no new hand at the 
ropes when he started in for himself. 

In reply to my enquiry, Mr. Barrett 
answered as follows: 

BALTIMORE, Md., Nov. 8, 1901. 


Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


My DEAR Sir :—I have received your letter 
of the 7th inst., and copies of CHALLENGE of 
October 12th, and of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, 
its successor. In these papers is set out your 
side of the controversy you are now engaged in 
with the Post Office Department in connection 
with the admission of your publication as sec- 
ond-class matter, and you ask if I can do any- 
thing for you, and if so, what my fee would be. 

Taking the case as presented in the articles in 
the copies of the publication, the reason for its 
rejection as second-class matter, seems to be 
that it is a publication ‘‘ designed primarily for 
advertising purposes;’’ this upon the ground 
that it advertises your views and ideas. If this 
is the position of the Department, I do not see 
how it can possibly sustain the same. ‘There are 
many publications which are established and 
designed to promulgate the views of the owners ; 
indeed, the editorial columns of every newspa- 
per set forth the views of its editor. The terms 
in the law ‘‘ primarily designed for advertising 
purposes ’‘ certainly will not bear any such con- 
struction as you indicate is placed thereon by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General. I have 
examined the two copies of the publication, and 
I do not see, if you comply with the usual re- 
quirements for admission as second-class matter, 
why the publication should not be admitted. 
While a consideration of all the facts in the case 
might puta different phase thereon, yet I feel 
that on the facts as presented by you, you are in 
the right under the law. 

If you wish me to act as your counsel in this 
matter, I will do so upon the payment of a re- 
tainer of $2,500.00, and an agreement for an 
additional contingent fee of $2,500.00, provided 
the publication is admitted as second-class mat- 
ter. I would say, however, that I would not 
partake of any personal feeling or controversy 
that may have arisen or may arise in this matter, 
nor would I take into consideration the views 
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expressed in your publication ; it would simply 
be a matter of your rights under the law. 
Very truly yours, 
HARRISON J. BARRETT. 


No one can read that letter without 
seeing that it was penned by a master 
hand. Mr. Barrett sees at once all the 
strong points of my case, and they are 
many, and he does not fail to disclose 
the rottenness of the Madden case. It’s 
a cinch for me if I only care to let him 
take the matter up. One might think 
that with such an easy case the fee 
would be made proportionately easy, 
and itis. Only half down and the bal- 
ance contingent upon success. That 
shows Mr. Barrett has not only confid- 
ence in his own judgment but so much 
so that he actually offers to present me 
with $2,500 if he doesn’t win out, or, 
what is the same thing, he will not 
charge me the other $2,500 if he doesn’t 
win. With such an attractive offer I 
was strongly tempted to close at once 
with Mr. Barrett, but two things de- 
terred me. One the feeling that as a 
kind Providence had put Madden in my 
way to advertise my Magazine, it would 
be almost impious to triumph by hiring, 
Barrett. I felt too that I should think 
twice before I let Mr. Barrett take my 
case owing to the risk he might be run- 
ning to his reputation. I do not mean 
that there would be any risk to his 
reputation owing to losing my case, just 
the contrary. It would be from the 
gaining of it. 


I give in another column an interest- 
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ing account of the disgraceful black- 


‘mailing intriguing game that is supposed 


to be going on in the Post Office right 
now. This story, while more or less 
new to print, is anything but news to 
publishers. Now, with the publicity 
that this rumor has gained it is evident 
that whatever lawyer took up my case 
would take it at the peril of his reputa- 
tion zf he won, and this would be doubly 
the case if Mr. Barrett were the success- 
ful man. For both on account of his 
relationship with Mr. Tyner and his pre- 
vious connection with the Post Office he 
would have been in a doubly suspicious 
position. Having this in mind I simply 
decided as a matter of duty and honor 
that much as I would have liked to have 
won my case that I simply could not 
ask Mr. Barrett to make such a sacrifice 
for me for a mere $5,000. 

I am aware that this seems a very 
Quixotic position to take up, but I am 
an emotional creature and act so upon 
impulse. The best I can offer Mr. Bar- 
rett in the way of recompense is my 
strong recommendation to the President 
that he be put in Mr. Madden’s place 
whenever Madden decides to go back to 
the cab. Mr. Barrett is just. It fairly 
makes my blood boil to think that a 
miserable gang of black-mailers can so 
ply their nefarious trade that not only 
are publishers brought to the verge of 
ruin but honest men quite out of the 
publishing line, like Mr. Barrett, are 
really liable to be as much injured as are 
publishers themselves. 


ARS EST CELARE ARTEM. 
HE art is to conceal the art. I am 
really the essence of modesty and 
good taste, but since modesty and good 
taste in an editor are fatal to publicity, 
and since publicity is the life of a pub- 
lication, I have so carefully concealed 
my natural qualities that I have suc- 
cessfully established my reputaticn as 
a vulgar blow-hard. Sometimes the 
task becomes wearisome, and dissimu- 
lating the simulation, or rather simulat- 
ing the dissimulation, becomes such a 
bore that were it not for the reward I 
get in the way of hisses and applause I 
might drop the whole affair and adjourn 
to Lakewood, giving my life up to polo 
and ping pong. 

Last month I gave a sample hiss, the 
one from Seattle, and the editor in 
replying to my remarks has the follow- 
ing to say: 

Gaylord Wilshire complains that ‘‘The Social- 
ist’? advocates slavery and too much ‘‘govern- 
ment,’? because we disapprove his making 
Wilshire more prominent in his paper than 
Socialism. 

Oh, no, Comrade Wilshire, both now and 
under Socialism, every individual is at perfect 
liberty to make as big a fool of himself as he 
chooses, but he must not expect sensible people 
to agree with him and praise him and fight for 
him in his foolishness. Under Socialism no 
“government” will interfere with ‘‘individual- 
ism,’’ but an offensive individuality will be sup- 
pressed, as now, by a defensive public opinion. 

In the first place I would say that 
when anybody has anything to criticise 
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about me or my remarks I do not make 
a reply and then omit to publish the 
criticism. Seattle evidently considers 
that one story is good until another is 
told and then he sees that the other side 
is never told, not in Seattle, anyhow. 
I do not think that what I said about 
him could be very well termed a ‘‘com- 
plaint.”” Wilshire has yet to ‘‘complain”’ 
about anything; he “remarks.” I 
should not expect sensible people to 
fight for me in my foolishness, he says. 
Now I understand that The Socialist is 
owned and published under the control 
of the Socialist party of Seattle. I 
would like to ask that Party if their 
paper expresses their idea that an editor 
should have his paper suppressed 
because he makes himself more promi- 
nent than Socialism. Agreeing entirely 
that the indictment is correct I would 
simply like a direct answer to my ques- 
tion. This question has absolutely 
nothing to do with anything except that 
of a free press. Granting that I ran my 
paper simply to blow about myself, do 
I understand that, with this admission, 
when I am suppressed the Social- 
ists of Seattle.say that they cannot be 
expected to fight for me? This attitude 
simply means that as long as an editor 
advocates Socialism you will fight for 
him but when he advocates Wilshire, or 
Smith or Jones and their ideas, then the 
mere matter of his paper being sup- 
pressed is of no moment to you. Well 
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if this is the idea of Seattle socialists 
then I cannot see why they should com- 
plain that the Capitalist papers see no- 
thing ‘‘to fight about” when papers that 
advocate Socialism are suppressed. My 
idea of a free press is the right to pub- 
lish what you wish. Such views by 
official Socialist papers simply afford 
the enemy their ammunition when they 
wish to show that Socialists propose 
having all men wear blue jeans and 
drink nothing stronger than catnip tea. 

Seattle winds up his argument that 
“offensive individuality” will be sup- 
pressed under Socialism, as now, by 
‘public opinion.”” By ‘‘offensive indi- 
viduality’” he means, of course, ‘‘Wil- 
shire” individuality and by ‘‘public 
opinion” as now, he of necessity means 
Mr. Madden as there has been no other 
agent that has suppressed my ‘‘offensive 
individuality.” It’s a very lovely pass 
when a socialist paper can without the 
party rebuke make ‘‘public opinion” and 
“Madden” synonymous. Again, Mr. 
Madden, I congratulate you upon having 
at least one champion from the ranks of 
the labor papers. I notice also that 
since this editor has become your 


staunch defender he has dared to pub- — 


lish in his paper a lovely picture of 
himself with a biography that quite puts 
all of my own efforts in that line out of 
countenance. He evidently feels that 
he is too good a friend of yours to 
endanger his postal entry by ‘‘advertis- 
ing himself.”” The next paper I start in 
the United States I will take my cue 
from Seattle. Puff Madden before puff- 


ing Wilshire. 
%e 
TO THE GREAT APOSTLE OF 
‘““HONESTY.” 


ERHAPS it may be twat while Pre- 
sident kcosevelt will pay no atten- 

tion to the suppression of a paper when 
he thinks it done merely for the sake of 
Jappressing the ideas it advocates, he 
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will take a different view of a case 
where the suppression takes place in 
order to line an official’s pocket. I my- 
self think this extremely likely. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is honest enough. He is 
simply an autocrat born in the wrong 
century. He has in him all that would 
have made another Philip the Second 
if he had been born a few centuries ago. 
However, autocracy is out of date in 
our political world of to-day, except 
where it is a direct reflection of our indus- 
trial world, and there no man could well 
be a greater autocrat than a Morgan or 
a Rockefeller. As Alfred Beit, the great 
South African millionaire, says: ‘“‘“A 
man with a million can tell the world to 
go to the devil.” Now, not only is the 
millionaire an autocrat himself, but he 
of necessity naturally expects his sub- 
ordinates to be likewise autocrats to all 
below them. 

Vanderbilt says, ‘‘The public be 
damned,” and while he may not expect 
his conductors to express by actual 
words this sentiment, he certainly ex- 
pects them to act upon it whenever it is 
for his profit for them to do so. But 
while Vanderbilt may expect his con- 
ductors to be petty aristocrats he would 
never stand for them to knock down 
fares. President Roosevelt is so thor- 
oughly saturated with the commercial 
spirit that he looks at the doings of his 
post-office officials exactly the same as 
Vanderbilt does at those of his railway 
officials. Autocratic actions against 
the public are all right if they are in 
line with the Roosevelt idea of what is 
right. President Roosevelt thinks a 
paper like mine is a nuisance, so he 
thoroughly approves of any means of 
getting rid of it; but if he thought that 
I could get re-instated by paying black- 
mail no one would give way to virtuous 
indignation sooner than he. The Pre- 
sident makes a god of honesty. Aman 
may have all the vices, yet if he be 
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‘“‘honest”’ he will pass into the Roosevelt 
heaven. 

Now I do not accuse Mr. Madden of 
withdrawing the second-class entry from 
this paper in order to blackmail me for 
the price of re-instatement. I really do 
not credit Mr. Madden with having 
either the brains or the gall to be 
a blackmailer. Mr. Madden is a 
stool pigeon. But what I do say is 
that it looks as if there is a man some- 
where in the post-office who is standing 
in with a gang of black-mailers in a 
miserable post-office intrigue, and I call 
upon President Roosevelt to give the 
matter his attention. As I said before, 
blackmailing is a crime that certainly 
should attract the Roosevelt eye, while 
the mere breaking of the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press would never 
do so. 

These blackmailing lawyers chorge 
high rates for their services, not only 
on account of their being able to get 
what they ask, being the only ones able 
to guarantee results, but also because 
they must divide up with so many 
others, not to mention the risk of Wil- 
shire. The high fees asked by these 
‘ring’ lawyers has had the effect of 
raising the fees of lawyers outside the 
ring who feel that they would be mak- 
ing themselves too cheap if they did not 
ask equally big rates for their services. 
This of course accounts for the $5,000 
fee asked me by my correspondent in 
another column. He, of course, is not 
in the magic circle but the fee he asks 
is a direct corroboration of the theory 
that some other lawyers are. 

Now, Mr. President, I have laid some 
interesting theories before you. They 
should certainly excite your righteous 
wrath, either against me for suggesting 
such vile things, or against the people 
who have incited such vile thoughts in 
my poor suspicious head. Of course I 
know that you will be loath to lop off 
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any heads, even if you think the neces- 
sity has disclosed itself, because you 
will feel that you are giving Wilshire too 
much satisfaction. Calm yourself. It 
is nothing to me. I will not gloat over 
the poor victims even if they land in 
Sing Sing, nor will I crow about ‘‘my 
victory over the Administration.” I 
am not on any mission to get ‘“‘honest” 
men in or out of office. That is not a 
strenuous enough job forme. My job 
is to make things so that there will be 
no temptation for men to get into office. 

However, I will not worry you over 
such vain theories. Honesty is such a 
kindergarten virtue that the lack of it 
is certain to awaken surprise and there- 
fore I simply call attention to the lack 
of it, not to cure the vice, but to ‘‘adver- 
tise my ideas.” 


CANADA PROTECTS EGOTISM. 


R. MADDEN may plead that his 
action against WILSHIRE’S MaA- 
GAZINE was not inspired by a wish to 
interfere with the dissemination of Wil- 
shire ideas, but I would like him to 
mention a single instance in which the 
Post Office has ever at any time made a 
similar ruling against any other editor. 
It’s a singularly unique brand of egotism 
that I am producing. I am the only 
advertiser of ‘‘myself” that has ever 
before been excluded from the mails. If 
I have any influence in the matter I will 
be the last. It’s too unique an honor to 
be ruined by division. 

Come now, Mr. Madden, you no doubt 
pose to the President as a man whom 
Wilshire has grossly maligned, and the 
President is too busy being strenuous to 
investigate trifles like the suppression 
of the press. I say, come now and tell 
me of any other political editor whom 
you have ever suppressed for ‘‘adver- 
tising himself”’ and I will let you keep 
that money of mine you have on deposit 
at the New York Post Office. Did you 
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ever before suppress an editor who had 
nothing to advertise himself for except 
to draw attention to his political ideas ? 
No, you did not. Again I might ask, 
how is it that, whereas the Canadian Post 
Office regulations are identical with those 
of the United States, here they find no 
reason to rule in the same manner that 
you do? I can tell you in one word 
why Canada allows me the entry that 
you refuse. She is honest. Canada 
has not yet sold her government to the 
Trusts, and as a consequence such mis- 
erable tools as yourself are not found in 
her Post Office Department. 


* 


"TIS BETTER TO GIVE THAN 
TO RECEIVE. 


We have a vast and intricate business, built 
up through years of toil and struggle in which 
every part of the country has its stake, which 
will not permit of either neglect or of undue 
selfishness. 

* * * * * * 


By sensible trade arrangements which will not 
interrupt our home production we shall extend 
the outlets for our increasing surplus. A sys- 
tem which provides a mutual exchange of com- 
modities is manifestly essential to the continued 
healthful growth of our export trade. We must 
not repose in fancied security that we can for- 
ever sell everything and buy little or nothing. 
If such a thing were possible it would not be 
best for us or for those with whom we deal. We 
should take from our customers such of their 
products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labor. Reciprocity is the natural 
outgrowth of our wonderful industrial develop- 
ment under the domestic policy now firmly 
established. What we produce beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign 
outlet and we should sell everywhere we can buy 
and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
sales and productions, and thereby make greater 
demand for home labor, 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. 


These paragraphs from President 
McKinley’s last speech convey clearly 
and concisely the danger this country 
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is confronting—overproduction result- 
ing in an unemployed problem. 

Either Mr. McKinley was wrong in 
his statements of our condition or he 
was right. There is no middle ground. 
If he was right in his diagnosis of our 
disease then he was right in declaring 
we must find a remedy—reciprocity. 
He suggests foreign trade. I agree 
that a remedy is necessary, but I dis- 
agree as to the efficacy of foreign trade. 
I declare the remedy to be Socialism and 
only Socialism. However the interest- 
ing point is that upon. the danger now 
menacing us, namely overproduction, 
everyone seems agreed, and there is but 
one remedy proposed other than Social- 
ism, namely, reciprocity. Is it not then 
likely that if reciprocity is tried and 
found no remedy and the disease of 
overproduction gets worse and worse, 
and threatens our industrial life, that we 
may be forced to try Socialism? Social- 
ism is simply a system whereby those 
that produce can get what they produce. 
This at any rate would seem to prevent 
overproduction, for if a surplus were 
produced it would be consumed quick 


‘enough ‘by the producers if they had 


the right to get at it. However it is 
often the very simplest and _ plainest 
plans that are overlooked. The prob- 
lem of today is how to get rid of our 
surplus—our cake. I say let us eat it 
ourselves. 
% 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT @ 
IGLESIAS. 
ES, there are funny things con- 
nected with the evolution of in- 
dustry, and I take many things lightly 
that some think should be only ap- 
proached most reverentially. There 
are, however, some things that it is dif- 
ficult for even the lightest jester to jest 
about, but if you do not jest people will 
not listen, and if they do not listen, 
what is the use of crying to empty walls. 
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Now if I could have my audience 
pad-locked in a hall, and could have the 
parties responsible for the sentencing of 
Santiago Iglesias to Porto Rico jail for 
three years, in that hall, I feel that I 
could go into as fine a fury of denuncia- 
tion as any one could wish. 

Iglesias was visiting this country from 
Porto Rico last summer. I saw him a 
number of times. He took great inter- 
est in labor union affairs in this country 
as well as his own. He was elected the 
agent for the American Federation of 
Labor for Porto Rico, and before re- 
turning there went to Washington, ac- 
companied by Samuel Gompers, the 
President of the Federation, where they 
had an apparently very cordial inter- 
view with President Roosevelt. When 
Iglesias returned home, he was no 
sooner off the steamer than he was ar- 
rested upon a charge of violating the 
old Spanish law of Porto Rico of hav- 
ing conspired to raise the rate of wages. 
He has now been tried and convicted 
and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The act under which he was con- 
victed would not stand for a moment as 
constitutional in the United States; yet 
in Porto Rico, a possession of the 
United States, it is good law. 

Now I say if there ever were a time 
for one to rave at a most serious viola- 
tion of personal liberty, it is right now. 
Yet what good does raving do? If the 
mere reciting of the facts as they are 1s 
not sufficient to rouse a keen sense of 
indignation within the breast of the 
reader, then objuration will not do so. 

There is one man who can right this 
heinous wrong. He is a man, too, who 
“is personally acquainted with Iglesias, 
and who is fully posted as to the facts. 
That man is Theodore Roosevelt, Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

What say you, President Roosevelt ? 
Are you going to let Iglesias rot in that 
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Spanish dungeon? When his corpse 
is carried out of thase walls to the 
grave,—men don’t live long in that 
place, you know,—will a strenuous life 
prevent your remorse ? 

And you, Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
a man who always advises labor to stay 
out of politics, will you advise your 
members at the next election to do 
nothing to prevent the re-election of a 
President of the United States who 
allows such an outrage upon one of 
your agents to pass without raising a 
hand to stay the wrong? What say 
you, Mr. Gompers, about President 
Roosevelt ? 

oe 

TWO VERY DIVERSE VIEWS. 

THE CHALLENGE, which was refused the 
rights of a second class mail permit on the 
ground that its circulation was not bona fide, is 
making capital of its exclusion. The cry that it 
was barred because it advocated the national 
ownership of the trust is dishonest. The 
attempt to counterfeit persecution is still more 
dishonest.—The People, N. Y. 

When I said I limited Mr. Madden toa 
single defender from the labor press I 
made a mistake as the above clipping 
shows that he hastwo. There are two 
or three mistakes in the above. The 
circulation was not brought into ques- 
tion, 30,000 being admitted. Iam not 
‘“‘ccunterfeiting persecution.” I have 
always declared that the ‘‘suppression”’ 
was of the greatest advertising value to 
me. 

In contrast to the foregoing I give a 
sample of applause from the editor of 
the organ of the Socialist Party of Chi- 
cago, the Worker’s Call; 

The January number of your magazine is in 
my opinion the best yet. I think, however it 
has one fault. There isn’t quite enough ‘‘Wil- 
shire’ in it. If your ‘‘egotism’’ makes them 
howl, you should give them even larger doses of 
it. Get out some sort of a bombastic proclama- 
tion with I, I, I and H. Gaylord Wilshire in 
every other line. ‘Know all men by these pre- 
sents that I, H. Gaylord Wilshire, do hereby 
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announce that I, etc., etc.’? You can’t overdo 
it; on the contrary you have not yet given them 
enough. Part of the kickers seem to me to be 
merely the ordinary stupid bourgeois, whose 
slavish following of what they have been told is 
“‘sood form’’ and ‘‘literary taste’? has deprived 
them of the ability to comprehend that ‘‘egot- 
ism’’ may be used for a definite purpose. Such 
people have neither sense nor humor. Others, 
more shrewd, not only see the purpose of it, but 
also see the danger of attracting public attention, 
and they pretend a disgust, though if class inter- 
ests were not involved they would readily adinit 
that it was a unique and original method of get- 
ting Socialism before the public. Your visit to 
Chicago some six or seven months ago did a 
good deal toward making some of our fellows 
finally comprehend the Wilshire method of 
getting THE CHALLENGE before the public eye, 
for here too we had some suspicious comrades 
who disapproved of your prominence in its 
columns. Being so long trained in the old style 
tactics of propaganda, they could with difficulty 
be brought to see that there could be other 
effective methods. However most of them havé 
now got on to you and your magazine is always 
in demand amongst the visitors to this office. 
Sometimes even yet, however, I have to go 
through an explanation about your egotism with 
a few particularly dense and suspicious individ- 
uals, but I generally succeed in giving them 
some sort of an idea of what you are after. 
Those copies of CHALLENGE in which you step 
before the curtain and give the audience an ex- 
planation of the acting on the stage, I always 
keep on hand for this purpose, though it does 
not, in my opinion, say much for their perceptive 
power when such a procedure is necessary. 
As for Mr. Madden, we have been doing all 
possible both in the ‘‘Call’? and through per- 
sonal inquiry letters, to prevent him from for- 
getting you, and I imagine that if this were kept 
up persistently it would, at least so far as he 
is concerned, ‘‘embarrass the administration”’ 
somewhat. I think that it would be good policy 
for every Socialist paper in the country to devote 
lots of space to this question of press censorship. 
We have been doing it for the last few weeks in 
the ‘‘Call’’ and next week I think I shall run 
that ‘‘Last Word to Mr. Madden”’ article which 
appears in your January number. If this ‘“‘Jack 
in office’? can be exhibited as the ignorant and 
illiterate jackass that he really is, I think the 
effort will be well worth making, and you are in 
a good position to appreciate and enjoy it. I 
I dare say you get more fun a thousand times 
over out of the rumpus that you are kicking up 
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through your paper, than you could possibly get 
in any other manner. Most of us had confined 
our efforts to making the workers ‘‘class con- 
scious’’ in the orthodox Socialist manner, and 
as a result our cynicism is rather sour than good 
natured. Weare able of course to see the com- 
edy as well as the tragedy in the whole business, 
but our attention has been necessarily centred 
more on the latter than the former. You, who 
can stand aside in a sense, and point to the 
coming changes which are inevitable through 
the concentration of capital that is now going 
on, are better able to view both in proper pro- 
portion. If I hada choice of a role to play in 
present society, I would ask nothing better than 
to be a ‘“‘millionaire Socialist’? exhibiting my 
‘“‘egotism’’ in a magazine, and enjoying the 
chorus of yelps and snarls with which my efforts 
were greeted. However we are all doing our 
appointed work, capitalists and Socialists alike. 
That magazine of yours and its career will make 
an incident in the history of the Socialist move- 
ment in this country, of which the significance 
will only be fully recognized when those who 


‘come after us take a look backward at the pro- 


gress of the struggle. They will be better able 
to judge as to whether ‘‘Wilshire’’ or Socialism 
was the central figure therein. In the meantime 
keep on blowing—make all the noise possible— 
there are lots of long ears to listen and empty 
heads to fill. Fraternally, 


Jos. WANHOPE, Ed. Worker’s Call. 

Yes, my dear Wanhope, there is no 
greater fun on earth than being a Soc- 
ialist and ‘‘expressing’”’ yourself. If 
only there were a few other men like 
myself with a little money and plenty 
of brains to form a sort of a light bri- 
gade for the advance army of Socialists 
the way we would make this world hum 
would be a caution to cats. It is really 
one of the most extraordinary phenom- 
ena of the whole social drama that with 
the plot of the play spread out before 
everyone and expressed in the language 
of the Trust so that no one but a fool can 
fail to read, that more men of leisure do 
not come and join our company of play- 
ers, just, as you express it, for the 
simple fun of the thing. As to the 
dolts who cannot see the necessity of 
having a paper read before it can 
have any effect, I have great patience 
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with them. They are, as you say, so 
bound to the old conventional methods 
that they would really almost refuse 
Socialism unless it was handed them on 
a platform constructed by themselves. 
They have forgotten the end in their 
building of the means. The following 
letter which you recently published, toa 
friend of mine who fails to agree with 
my ‘‘advertising ideas’ expresses ina 
way my theory: 

Dear Comrade,—Yours of the 16th at hand 
and note that you style my going into the 
advertising of myself a ‘‘propensity.’’ As a 
matter of fact I have no more propensity for ad- 


vertising myself than a man has for the smell of 
bone-dust when he fertilizes his orange orchard. 


It is necessary, in order to get before the public, 


to advertise: and it is not more agreeable for me 
to advertise than it is for me to fertilize my 
orange orchard. Theoretically, the way to run 
an orange orchard is to sit under a shady 
orange tree and read poetry. Practically, the 
way to dois to spread manure: but that is no 
indication that a man prefers scattering manure 
to reading poetry. I suppose, however, it is 
useless for me to try to explain this thing to you 
or to anyone else, because everyone seems to 
misunderstand me, although I have been writing 
from the very first number of the Challenge 
exactly what I have been trying todo. The 
proposition is that the end is Socialism, and the 
means by which we get people into Socialism is 
inconsequential. If ‘‘fertilizing’? the public 
mind with advertising is the way to stimulate it, 
I propose doing it, notwithstanding the fact 
that I have no particular propensity for bone- 
dust. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 
—Worker’s Call. 


* 


HALF LOAF BETTER THAN NO 
LOAF AT ALL. 

In the Guide it was noted that a paper run by 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Brooklyn, had been denied 
second-class rates on the ridiculous plea that it 
was ‘‘advertising’’ the publisher’s ideas. It 
now appears that this paper is devoted to the 
public ownership of the trusts, the ‘‘ New 
Thought,” and such things, and this is why the 
Department refused it a franchise. The pub- 
lisher will now forcibly realize one of the slight 
disadvantages of the public ownership pro- 
gram. As the Philadelphia Sun says: Sabie 
Post Office Department is an unanswerable argu- 
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ment against Government ownership. It’s too 
rotten to think about indoors.’’—Advertiser’s 


Guide. 

This looks like good logic and it is, 
from a certain standpoint, but the stand- 
point is wrong. 

If conditions were going to remain as 
they are for an indefinite period, the 
argument against state ownership 
would be in a much stronger position 
than it is. But inasmuch as present so- 
cial conditions cannot last, owing to the 
progress of industrial evolution, I am 
justifiably in favor of such partial steps 
toward Socialism, as are involved in say 
the nationalization of the railways, be- 
cause all such steps make the great final 
transition so much the less abrupt. 
In other words, when I walk to the 
river to get a drink it is no argument 
against my going there to ask me when 
I am half way there, ‘‘Are you any 
less thirsty because you are so much 
nearer to the water?” If I answered 
‘“No,” would any one but a fool con- 
clude that this admission carried with it 
an admission that I was mistaken in 
thinking that I would completely satisfy 
my thirst when I should finally arrive at 
the river? 

So it is with Socialism, the promised 
river of life forman. The steps which 
we are taking toward Socialism bring 
us nearer our river, but our thirst is not 
necessarily less until we bathe at will in 
the living stream. 

I have no doubt, if some man of com- 
mon business ability owned the United 
States Post Office Department, say a 
glorified Rockefeller or Morgan, that 
he might give us a much better, a more 
honest, a cheaper and a more reliable 
service than we get to-day. That would 
be easy. He would do this from purely 
business reasons, as he would fear that 
if he did not he might lose the Post 
Office altogether by reason of its being 
taken over by the government. 
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Now with President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Madden, his servant, of course no 
such fear can exist. The very worst 
that can happen to them is losing their 
jobs at the end of a four year term, but 
this is nothing like as bad as a man los- 
ing his whole shop, which Morgan would 
lose if he owned the Post Office and it 
happened to be nationalized. 

Morgan as a great capitalist, holding 
his property by the consent of the 
people as long as his holding satisfies 
them, is really in a position almost as 
delicate as that of say the Czar of 
Russia. He is given great power staked 
on his ability to satisfy the people, and 
he is not going to jeopardize it by any 
exhibition of ‘‘strenuousness”’ simply 
for the sake of exhibiting. Capitalism 
to-day, like the Russian Empire, is a 
great pyramid balancing on its apex. 
Morgan and the Czar are not such fools 
as to jeopardize their kingdoms by any 
ungloving of the mailed hand of despot- 
ism unless there is a real call for it. 


Now this explains why Roosevelt as- 


chief of our Republic, dares, upon the 
slightest incentive, to resort to arbitrary 
measures that both the Czar and Mor: 
gan would shrink from. The United 
States, politically, is a Republic, and 
the difference between a Republic and 
a Despotism, is the difference between 
a pyramid on its base and one on 
its apex. Roosevelt feels that nothing 
he can do can disturb the equilibrium 
of the state. This indeed would be 
true were not the political state resting 
upon the industrial state. And as the 
industrial state rests upon an inverted 
pyramid the seeming stability of the 
American Republic is entirely an illu- 
sion. 


If the editor of the Guide and others 
of my individualist friends think they 
have me in a hole on this Post Office 
business because I am an advocate of 
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government ownership of all industries, 
it simply means that they have not fol- 
lowed out to the end my chain of argu- 
ment. 

We are going to have governmental 
ownership of all industries in a very 
few, years as a matter of absolute econ- 
omic necessity. I ama very lukewarm 
advocate of stepping toward the goal of 
this complete nationalization by any 
partial nationalization, both because I 
consider that the people will never get 
waked up to anything until half-way 
measures are impossible, and because I 
consider that such half-way measures 
even if carried, would not ameliorate 
conditions. 

I am always willing to take a half 
loaf if I can get it with very much less 
trouble than I can the whole loaf, 
but when it is more trouble to get the 
half than the whole, and the half when 
you get it is not worth the getting, then 
I certainly am not going in for any half- 
way measures. 

No, Wilshire is not in the least cured 
of his desire for governmental control 
of industry by the taste he is getting of 
partial control. It is not a case of his 
thinking that a hair of the Maddened 
dog will cure the bite, either. 

* 
THE PRESIDENT LEARNING. 
HERE were two interesting admis- 
sions in President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress. One, that trusts are a natural 
evolution of business, and that the old 
idea, so long advocated by both Repub- 
lican and Democrat politicians, that 
they could be destroyed was as absurd. 
Now that the true nature of the trust is 
beginning to be recognized, the time 
when the proper remedy can be applied 
is not so far off as it was in the days of 
the Sherman Anti-trust bills. 

The other admission in the Presi- 

dent’s speech was in his paragraph ad- 
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vocating national irrigation. His argu- 
ment was that inasmuch as in the arid 
west the ownership of the water con- 
trolled the owners of the land, the 
only practical method of preventing this 
enslavement of the land owners was to 
nationalize the water. Yes, this is 
sound enough argument, but I would 
suggest that he might also have added 
that inasmuch as the ownership of the 
land controls the people on the land, 
the only way to prevent the enslave- 
ment of the people was to nationalize 
the land as well as the water. Why 
should the President of the American 
Republic set himself out to protect the 
land owners from the water owners, and 
forget to even mention the need of pro- 
tecting the people who own neither 
land nor water, from those that own 
both ? 

The Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, has this 
to say in explanation of the President’s 
advocacy of National Irrigation :— 

The greater part of the arid lands are not 
public, but private property, and so would not 
be subject to ‘‘ homestead entry,’’ but to private 
sale for the benefit of private persons, instead of 
the irrigation fund. In other words, while the 
government is improving its own lands, it would 
also improve the lands of private persons inci- 
dentally and necessarily. 

* However, I think nationalizing any 
thing a good plan, and it is impossible 
to spend government money on even a 
post office building without benefitting 
the adjoining land owners. 
* 
SOAP AS WELL AS IDEAS. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE, a soap manu- 
e facturer, was recently denied second- 
class rights for his paper, THE CHALLENGE, 
says the National Advertiser, on the ground that 
he was ‘‘advertising his ideas.’’ A publisher, 
we suppose, ought not to have any ideas. The 
Postal Department probably is not used to them. 
Wilshire gives the Department some needed 
instructions in his public reply.—Advertisers’ 
Guide. 


This is fame. I did think I might 
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have some claims 
posterity as a prosperous manufac- 
turet. of ‘ideas; ibutigto.,be..also 
famed as a ‘‘soap” manufacturer was 
quite beyond my hopes. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing; have you used Wilshire’s Chal- 
lenge Soap?” 

Louis Post, of the Public, also refers 
to me asa ‘‘soap”’ manufacturer. So 
I suppose Madden was not so far wrong 
after all when he came to the conclu- 
sion that he was not the only man who 
thought ideas and soap all the same 
thing. 


to go down to 


a 
WHAT A MAN DESIRES. 


We are often accustomed to hear 
people object to the Socialist plan of 
distribution, alleging that there would 
be no incentive for the great authors 
and artists to produce their best work 
unless they were rewarded in the order 
of their genius. 

As a matter of fact, art being simply 
an expression of the joy of work, the 
greatest reward possible for an artist is 
the means to continue producing the 
means to continue joyful. 

I give a little memento from Steven- 
son found among his papers after his 
death, showing how moderate were his 
ideas of the destderata necessary for a 
happy life. Good health, $100 a month, 


friends. 
ae ; 
Many valued and interesting communications 
were crowded out of this issue for lack of space. 
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PROGRESS NOT WANTED 


ROBERT FULTON CUTTING is one of 
those men who think they can best a- 
chieve social reform by working in ‘‘re- 
form” movements. For years he has 
been about the one single man in New 
York of money and position who has 
earnestly given up his life to such work. 

He has at last achieved a signal per- 
sonal triumph in the election of Seth 
Low as Mayor of New York. But for 
Mr. Cutting it is certain that Dick Crok- 
er would still be ‘‘ Boss of New York.” 
However, Mr. Cutting did not set out 
on any program to ‘‘turn the rascals 
out.” He proposed progressive meas- 
ures. He wanted better schools, more 
parks, public baths, municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities—in fact Mr. Cut- 
ting is an American Fabian Socialist. 

Having now won his election let us 
see how much ‘‘progress”’ he will make. 
I think the following from the New York 
Evening Post tells the story: 


In the work done by Mr. Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting for the redemption of the city we have still 
another encouraging example of what a patriotic 
and high-minded man may do for his city with- 
out an office to keep him before the public and 
to lend him influence. 
practically to Mr. Cutting alone, is due the ex- 
istence of the Citizen’s Union at this time. There 
was but little left of its prestige and influence 
after the election of 1897, and pitifully few of its 
150,000 voters could be found to shoulder the bur- 
den of keeping alive the organization which rep- 
resented the great idea of non-partisanship in 
municipal affairs during the depressing four 
years of Tammany rule. Even the task of rais- 
ing sufficient money to maintain an office and a 
small office force seemed impossible. 

Thanks to Mr. Cutting’s devotion to the cause 
and to his limitless generosity, the organization 
was kept alive, to be of inestimable service in 
the last campaign. Its existence alone forced 
the Republicans to accept a non-partisan plat- 
form and to join in a fusion movement, which 
proved to be the best of its kind ever seen in 
this city. Thanxs to Mr. Cutting, the Citizens’ 
Union was well organized before the actual cam- 
paigning began, and thanks to him, it waS a rep- 
resentative body. Under his leadership it enter- 


To Mr. Cutting, and> 
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ed the joint conference of the different bodies 
composing the fusion movement determined to 
achieve the result aimed at—namely, the selec- 
tion of a non-partisan ticket which should win 
at the polls,—and the result has justified the 
wisdom displayed. 

The Evening Post could by no means always 
agree with all of Mr. Cutting’s views or methods. 
It thought the so-called ‘‘progressive platform”’ 
of the Citizens Union, in which he was so deeply 
interested, unnecessary, if not dangerous, and it 
early prophesied what actually took place, the 
total disappearance of the elaborate declarations 
which made up that extraordinary document. 
Its contents were never mentioned during the 
last weeks of the campaign. As could have been 
foreseen as far back as May, the question of right 
and wrong, of morality and immorality, and of 
public decency against public indecency, were 
all that counted. As long as cities last, there 
can be no more ‘‘progressive’’ platform than the 
simple one of honesty and justice upon which 
Justice Jerome stood. 

But whatever the mistakes made, Mr. Cutting 
has come out of the campaign with a record sec- 
ond to none as a self-sacrificing citizen of the 
highest type. When the Fusion Conference 
Committee practically united upon him as its 
choice for Mayor, Mr. Cutting had the wisdom 
and foresight to decline—an action as creditable 
to himself and to his motives as it was beneficial 
to the cause, which thereby received its final 
stamp of unselfishness. To men of his own type, 
men of affairs and of wealth, he has set a splen- 
did example of readiness to recognize the claims 
of the city upon his time and means, and for 
this example alone he is clearly entitled to the 
thanks of the community. If there were decor 
ations for civic virtue, Mr. Cutting would be en- 
titled to that ‘pour le merite’, and of the first 
class. 

Now, Mr. Cutting, you have it straight 
from the high priest of reform editors. 

The only ‘‘progression’’ wanted is 
‘‘honesty.’’ Let us have honest men, 
says Astor, and my taxes will be lower. 
Let us have honest aldermen and save 
the expense of bribery to get franchises, 
says Whitney. 

Yes, of course, honesty is better than 
dishonesty; but, Mr. Cutting, would you 
give up your life in order that Astor’s 
and Whitney's incomes may be made 
larger? 
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SOCIALIST LEGISLATORS of MASSACHUSETTS 


Hon. James F. Carey Hon. Frederick O. Mac Cartney 


Carey was the first Socialist to be elected to a legislative assembly in the United States. This 
was in 1897. He has been successfully returned at all the succeeding annual elections, last Novem- 
ber being elected for the fourth successive term. Mac Cartney has had a similarly successful career 
excepting that he started in one year later than Carey. They have succeeded in having passed a 
number of bills favorable to labor in the Massachusetts Assembly. However, both are fully agreed 
with the general position taken by all fully fledged Socialists that the advantage of electing a So- 
cialist lies not in what he can do when seated but in the ‘‘ advertising’ it gives Socialism to have 
successful candidates. 
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MADDEN’S SOLILOQUY 


The following sad soliloquy took place very recently, after several hundred thousand Ameri- 
can citizens had written to Third Assistant Postmaster-General Madden, indignantly protesting 
against his arbitrary and illegal suppression of certain newspapers that do not support the present 
Republican administration. It may be of historic interest in future years to have a record of how 
an official of the United States treated the subjects of that magnificent despotism in the closing 
years of its Government by Wealth. 


[ScENE: Postoffice Department, Washington, D.C. Department clerk enters, hands Madden 
two car-loads of fresh protests, salaams and withdraws. Madden breaks loose :] 


“Ve Gods! Iam awearied of this trash 

That pours upon me from north, south and east and west, 
From brazen knaves who dare to interfere \ 
With what Ido. I, who have acted as beseemed me wise 
To best conserve the interest of those, 
Who placed me where Jam. What do I care 

For these befuddled fools who prate about their rights ? 
A Constitution violated; broken laws; 

The danger to the land a muzzled Press implies? 

And so on—God knows what they do not think to say! 
What! Do they hope to move him by their screeds, 
Whose iron will is stronger than the nation’s law? 

Who laughs at right, if right is in his way ? 

I am the Chief! I wield o’er eighty million slaves 

A power that czars would hesitate to claim. 


Mine is the power to say: ‘This thou may read, and this, 
But this is bad and not to be allowed—so read it not!’ 

And they who hear me, heed—heed and obey my will. 
Mine is the power absolute to pass on what men write— 
Aye, and on what they zhiné/ Iam above the law; 
Above the Congress that has made the law. I ama Force 
More potent than the Constitution of these fools 

Who vainly think that such a ¢hzzg has life. 

My good right hand, by one imperious sweep, 

May make men bankrupt; may deprive them of their right 
(So called) te publish what they think. 

But what of that? If what they think is bad, 

And I, the sole arbiter of its worth, declare it so, 

Why should they dare to think—much less to print 

Their traitorous thoughts for other men to read ? 
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Yet there is one, a very thorn to me, who bids 

Defiance to my august will and holds me up to public scorn. 
WILSHIRE, whose vicious paper I have late suppressed. 

I mind the caitiff well; his pen reeks with the wild 
Disordered schemes of Socialism. He also has Ideas ! 

His noxious CHALLENGE teemed with plots and plans 

To make men free and equal in the land. 

Nay, worse than that, the wretch declares it wrong 

That men should toil and sweat, that other men may live 

A life of ease, who do not work. He does stir up 

The workingmen to ¢#ixk/ Why should I wait on Congress 
For the word to shut the varlet up? Aye, why should I wait? 
What is the ‘Freedom of the Press’ or ‘Right of Speech’, 

Of which these agitators prate until I’m sick, 

Compared with crimes like this, against the State? 


Yet while I did suppress him in my realm, 

Though thousands pestered me with vicious screeds, 

(Had I my way no workingman could write) 

It seems that I have over-shot the mark. For Wilshire— 
May the devil take him soon and hold him fast— 

Has given me the slip and will not stay put down. 

Indeed, he has o’er-reached me by his wit, 

And ’neath the safe protection of a foreign flag 

Defies me to my teeth, and sends more broadcast than before 
His treasonous paper through the mail I own. 

And I am at an end of my resource. Ido not care 

For ‘Public Opinion’ nor ‘The People’s Rights.’ 

They both be damned! But I am powerless to cope 

With Wilshire, ’neath the shadow of the British Flag. 

God’s malediction on the King that does consent 

That men should Think and Write and Publish what they will!” 


—A. Bert Bynon. 
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A PROPHECY of TEN YEARS AGO 


A Communication from the Editor to the Workman's Times, dated September, 1892. 


To the Editor of The Workman's 
Times, London, England, 

Sir:—I would like to call your atten- 
tion to certain industrial developments 
in the United States which are soon go- 
ing to have a tremendous effect on the 
English labor movement. We are all 
accustomed to say that the labor ques- 
tion is an international one, but we are 
at the same time very apt to look at this 
as simply a theoretical proposition, and 
not coming within the domain of things 
to be considered practically. It is true 
we point out that the American work- 
man already has all that the John Mor- 
leys are contending for, and yet they 
are no better off than the Britisher. 

Then a ‘‘Homestead Affair” for the 
moment forces itself upon us as a fo- 
reign object lesson, but I contend that 
when the American industrial condition 
is rightly looked at, that it will be seen 
that the monopolistic combinations of 
capitalists are of far more significance 
to the ‘‘Labor” movement than a hun- 
dred ‘‘Homesteads.” 

Eliminating the ‘‘Pinkertons,” of 
whom entirely too much has been made, 
a ‘‘Homestead” could occur any day in 
Europe as well as in America. What- 
ever country you may take, if an em- 
ployer should try to substitute a thou- 
sand non-union men for a like number 
of union men, he couldn’t do it without 
the aid of the State’s strong arm. If 
there should be too few troops provided 
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there would be sure to be a row. It is 
very difficult to see any vital difference 
between the ‘‘Pinkertons” and the mili- 
tia. Both are, in the United States at 
least, never used but for the one purpose 
—to protect ‘‘scabs” from union men. 
They are both equally at the service of 
the capitalist, the only difference being 
that the ‘‘Pinkertons” can be had on 
hand before the row takes place, while 
the militia is usually called out to pre- 
vent the continuation of a row that has 
already begun. I have no doubt but 
that the ‘‘Pinkertons” will be suppress- 
ed; but certainly no one can think that 
then there will be no more labor riots in 
The recent events in Idaho 
and Tennessee indicate that the Ameri- 
can workman has very little more com- 
punction about firing away at the state 
troops than he has at the ‘‘Pinkertons.” 
Besides, it is conceded that it is ~ st the 
fact that the troops now at Homestead 
are state militia rather than ‘‘Pinkertons”’ 
that gives them any superior authority. 
It is simply because they are 8,000 
strong, while the ‘‘Pinkertons” muster- 
ed but 200. 

Anyway, it is not the movements of 
labor but the movement of capital that 
is at present the interesting feature in 
the social movement in America. It is 
a remarkable thing to say that the 
youngest of the nations, from a capital- 
ist point of view, is the nearest maturity, 
yet this is exactly what I am prepared 
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to substantiate. Broadly speaking, the 
industrial machinery of the United 
States is practically finished. Not only 
is there enough machinery, but there is 
actually a great deal too much. If any- 
one feels inclined to doubt this state- 
ment, let him read the United States 
Labor Report for 1886. There he will 
find a direct corroboration in an official 
report. If the doubter happens to be a 
capitalist, and wishes better evidence, 
let him make inquiries as to how he 
may invest money in the United States 
in the construction of new machinery of 
production. He will find that there is 
practically no opening at all for such 
investments. The railways are obvious- 
ly completed, certainly as far as all the 
great trunk lines are concerned. The 
same applies, with even more force, to 
the flour mills, the parafine refineries, 
the steel mills, the cotton and woolen 
mills, and so on throughout the whole 
list of industries. The most convincing 
proof, however, is found in the appear- 
ance of monoply, as succeeding com- 
petition, in the business world of Amer- 
ica. That this change was not made 
voluntarily by the American capitalist 
there is any amount of evidence. The 
machinery of production was so much 
too great for the demand that overpro- 
duction* of goods, and the resulting 
cutting of prices, was threatening them 
with ruin unless some remedy was had. 

At first they tried to better things by 
agreeing not to sell goods below a cer- 
tain fixed price, but this was an utter 
failure. After the goods are produced 
they simply must be gotten rid of, if 
not at one price then at another, all a- 


* Over-production is used with the meaning 
attached to it by the business man. From his 
standpoint there is an over-production of goods 
whenever the quantity of goods on the market 
forces the price below the cost of production. 
Wants unaccompanied by cash constitute no 
relief for the anxious producer. ‘‘If wishes 
were horses, then beggars might ride.”’ 
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greements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Breaches of faith were encouraged 
because the very agreement itself was 
held by the courts to be illegal, as be- 
ing against public policy to allow the 
legality of combinations im restraint of 
trade, and so no penalties could be en- 
forced against the pledge breakers. 
Sometimes to insure against treachery 
they arranged that each party to the 
agreement should put a certain amount 
of money in a mutual pool to be forfeit- 
ed if it were proven that pledges were 
broken. However, the end of the mat- 
ter was that agreements between a num- 
ber of different owners of plants to fix 
prices and restrict production proved 
utterly ineffectual to achieve the end 
desired. There now remained but one 
more remedy to be tried, and that wasa 
common ownership of the different 
plants—a consolidation of the various 
companies into one vast company. 
This revolutionary step was first made 
by the kerosene oil refiners, and it was 
made most timidly too, with every pre- 
caution being taken to secure a safe re- 
treat if the step should have proven to 
have been a false one. There was no 
need for fear, however, as the Standard 
Oil Company, under the leadership of 
Rockefeller, was a howling success from 
the start. Originally with a capital of 
$50,000, it has now increased to $90,- 
000,000, upon which it pays 12 per 
cent per annum, and its stock is selling 
at 100 percent premium. Citizen Rock- 
efeller is credited with an income of 
$25,000,000 per annum, making him the 
richest man in the world. The success 
ot the oil refiners in the consolidating 
line naturally attracted other manufac- 
turers, likewise harassed by the fierce 
warfare of competition, to try their luck 
at forming a financial haven of rest for 
themselves. These efforts have been 
uniformly successful until there is hard- 
ly a manufacturing business left today 
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in the United States that sells its pro- 
duct in an open competitive market. 

But all this is past history. The only 
point to be dwelt upon is the fact that 
it was, in the first place at loast, neces- 
sity and not mere desire that induced 
the American capitalists to combine. 
It is true that the capitalists themselves 
have conclusively shown that they were 
forced into the step when they were of- 
ficially investigated, but as the admis- 
sion of their defense would result in the 
logical surrender of the whole individ- 
ualistic theory of society, the American 
public, like the medizval church and 
Galileo, stuck to their theory regardless 
of facts, and tried to force the capital- 
ists to forego monopoly. Innumerable 
laws were passed against the monopo- 
lists. They were threatened with the 
confiscation of their property and with 
personal imprisonment, but all in vain. 
Monopoly grew apace until today the 
Americans recognize that ‘‘it has come 
to stay”, asthey say. The anti-monop- 
oly laws are dead letters, as it is seen 
that their enforcement would mean the 
total stoppage of the wheels of com- 
merce, 

Karl Marx’s prediction that competi- 
tion would some day be succeeded by 
monopoly is having its verification in 
America. 

But it will be asked, ‘‘How can it pos- 
sibly be that America, the youngest of 
the nations, has come to her maturity 
first?’ It is an economic truism that a 
nation is rich not so much on account 
of its wealth in hand as on account of 
its ability to produce wealth. John 
Stuart Millis very explicit on this point: 
“The greater part, in value, of the 
wealth now existing in iingland has 
been produced by human hands within 
the last twelve months. A very small 
proportion indeed of that large aggre- 
gate was in existence ten years ago.” 
(Political Economy, Book I., chap. v.) 
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This fact readily explains how the 
Americans could have started centuries 
behind the European countries, with 
their unrivalled natural resources, their 
wonderful labor-saving machinery, the 
intense devotion of all classes to the 
production of wealth, for in America 
there is no crippling of the effective la- 
bor force by huge drafts being made 
upon it to constitute a military estab- 
lishment, nor is there any large leisure 
class of wealthy idlers, as in European 
countries. Every scribbling traveler 
that has written up his experiences has 
been sure to comment upon the fascina- 
tion that ‘‘business” seems to have for 
Americans, but none have ever realized 
the possibility of the work being finally 
completed. 

And why is it so incredible if we con- 
sider the conditions? By the applica- 
tion of steam and electricity to the con- 
stantly being improved Labour mach- 
inery, there has been an enormous in- 
crease in productivity of labor. There 
is no corresponding increase in con- 
sumption to compensate. Statistics, in 
fact, go to show that the American 
laborer is not as well fed now as he was 
at the beginning of the period; he cer- 
tainly is no better clothed, and he is not 
as well housed. Of course, there has 
been a vast increased consumption 
among the rich, but their number is in- 
significant compared with that of the 
laboring classes. It would be rather a 
puzzle to have to discover where all 
the product went were not it readily 
explained by the fact that an immense 
section of the American labor force has 
been, and even yet is, engaged not in 
the direct production of consumable 
commodities, but in the making of more 
machinery to facilitate the production 
of goods. Now that the machinery is 
practically completed, this section of 
workers will find their services no longer 
needed, and how to find them new em- 
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ployment is going soon to be the pro- 
blem offered the Americans for solution. 

The workers are unconsciously recog- 
nizing the fate that is hanging over 
them, and are doing all in their power 
to keep up consumption with produc- 
tion by endeavoring to increase their 
wages, and hence their power to con- 
sume, and on the other hand, by reduc- 
ing their hours of labor, to somewhat 
restrict production; but the bloody 
scenes now being enacted as the direct 
result of such efforts would seem to 
clearly indicate that there is little to be 
hoped for in this direction, at least 
not in time to avert the impending catas- 
trophe. It is true that the capitalists 
themselves, by the aid of their monopo- 
listic combinations are restricting pro- 
duction, but their method of shutting 
down the surplus mills, etc., and dis- 
charging surplus hands to still further 
augment the army of the unemployed 
affords no relief—just the contrary. As 
a temporary measure of relief, it would 
seem that a general reduction of the 
hours of labor by statutory enactment 
is decidedly the most practical one. 
America is in a peculiarly good position 
to adopt such a measure from the fact 
that by reason of her protective tariff 
she does not stand in that fear of the 
longer hours of labor in competing 
nations that is the bugbear of English 
manufacturers. However, it is idle to 
think that a nation of democrats can 
continue to allow the despotic manage- 
ment of their industrial machinery to 
go on forever. Carnegies, as well as 
Napoleons, are ephemeral. 

All things point to the extension of 
the functions of the collective activity 
of the people, of the democracy. It is 
not only desirable—it is becoming im- 
perative. H. G. WILSHIRE. 


The point I wish to call attention to 
in the foregoing letter, written away 
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back in in 1892, was my calling a warn- 
ing to England of the danger to her in- 
dustrial supremacy from America. 
There was practically nobody then 
dwelling upon this phase of industrial 
evolution, while today it is the problem 
of the hour. Very few, even of the 
Socialists, recognized at that time the 
importance of American supremacy in 
the program of socialdrama. I remem- 
ber well lecturing before the Fabian 
Society of London in 1891, and dwell- 
ing particularly upon the theory that 
the industrial competition of America 
would soon be so keen in Europe that 
it would cause a social revolution, be- 
cause of the unemployed problem it was 
bound to give rise to. After I had fin- 
ished my lecture and the time for ques- 
tioning arrived, there was not a single 
man in the hall who seemed to agree 
with me, and Bernard Shaw even took 
the platform to prove that about every- 
thing I said was wrong, and particular- 
ly took exception to my statement that 
the United States was in anything like 
a state of industrial completion or that 
in consequence it was soon to be a dan- 
gerous competitor of Europe. I was 
not armed that evening with any statis- 
tics upon the subject—they were not so 
plentiful in those days as they are now— 
and all I could say in reply was that 
‘time would show who was right.” 
The curious sequel to it all is that 
while Shaw now readily enough admits 
that I was right in my premises as to 
American industrial supremacy, he fails 
to see the logic of my deduction. The 
difference of view between us arises be- 
cause Shaw thinks social evolution a 
conscious process while I believe it to 
be almost entirely unconscious. Shaw 
thinks that because the workers are now 
so lamentably ignorant and indifferent 
to social conditions, therefore it is ab- 
surd for me to look for any social 
change being imminent. His position 
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would be well taken did he not forget 
that I based my prediction upon the 
theory that American industrial suprem- 
acy is going to create a world’s unem- 
ployed problem. I have stated time 
and time again that it would begin in 
Europe. It has. 

I said it would extend to the United 
States. It will—very shortly, too. 

Now the workers may not have class- 
consciousness enough to impel them to 
demand a change as long as their wages 
are sufficent to give them a living, al- 
though they may be well enough aware 
that those wages represent only a frac- 
tion of what they produce. But when 
the employers are compelled to tell them 
that they cannot pay them any wages 
at all, there will be a different story to 
tell of the stupidity and apathy of the 
laborers. They may be contented 
enough on a half-loaf, all right enough, 
but there is a big difference between a 
half-loaf and no loaf at all. 

I am no believer in an imminent so- 
cial change because the workers are so 
badly fed under the present system, but 
I believe in it because I can see a time 
coming when it will be impossible for 
them to be fed at all. 

The mere fact that the workers do 
not and cannot understand the truth of 
my prophecy today is no reason for 
their not understanding its truth when 
the event occurs. 

As the following letter will illustrate, 
Shaw is still pessimistic in regard to the 
ability or desire of the workers to strive 
for any betterment of their condition: 

Io ADELPHI TERRACE, W. C. 
13th September, Igot. 

DEAR WILSHIRE: The vigor with which you 
are hurling your CHALLENGE at me across the 
ocean makes my pen leap from its case. I envy 
you your youth, your spiri.s and your conviction 
that the revolution is coming at last. Of course 
it isn’t; but all the same, it ‘s something to live 
for, You remember me as a poor, laborious and 
moderately honest (considering) man. That 
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man is dead. I am now an Irish landlord, an 
English capitalist, a Borough Councilor, a mar- 
ried man, and most of the other things that bar- 
ricade the way to Socialism. But even if there 
were no landlords or capitalists or Councilors, or 
even married men, the great modern democratic 
workman in the south of England would have 
no Socialism. He has discovered the American 
millionaire, and is touching his hat to him for all 
he is worth. And the A. M. is taking to it like 
aduck toa pond. Yon cannot imagine the ex- 
quisite sense of balm with which a rich American, 
fresh from an atmosphere of the crudest assertion 
of equality by republican citizens, receives the 
first civilities of an English railway guard, the 
first alacrities of an English railway porter, the 
first touching of an English coachman’s hat the 
first diploma of aristocracy conveyed in the ac- 
knowledgment of a handsome tip by an English 
gamekeeper. Here respectability in a workman 
means that workman’s sense that the country 
exists for the upper classes. On the railway 
platform there is the third-class man who gives 
the porter twopence, the second-class man who 
gives the porter sixpence, and the first-class god 
who gives the porter a shilling and the guard at 
least half a crown for locking him in so that he 
shall have six seats all to himself. And not one 
of these twopenny and sixpenny folk challenge 
the millionaire’s position as the triumph and ex- 
press end of creation. They bask in it; they 
love it; they shine with satisfaction in the light 
it reflects on them. And the American appreci- 
It makes him feel 
that nature meant him to be the Dean of a ca- 
thedral or the proprietor of a lawn leveled by 
the rolling of a thousand years. And so he 
hastens to settle here, and leaves the United 
States to the labor that produce and exports 
his dividends. There are drawbacks, it is true. 
These well-mannered English retainers and 
tradesmen over-charge him, and extract tips 
from him at every turn for services that he does 
not require. They are strict with him as to his 
clothes and his pronunciation. The gardener 
takes care that he never feels as if he owned his 
own fruit trees ; the coachman makes a compli- 
ment of letting him take out his own horses. 
The rest of his retinue are equally trained and 
skilled in the same arts. They subtly break his 
spirit and courage, and make him feel that he 
cannot go back to a land where the poorest wage 
slave feels bound in honor to outface his servi- 
tude with Fourth of July bounce. They make 
him build huge mansions and let him have a 
room or two for himself in them to pay their 
wages in. They order all the delicacies of the 
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season for him from the tradesmen who pay the 
highest commission on orders, and diligently 
save him the trouble of eating them. He may 
sweat the Pennsylvania miner and the Pittsburg 
puddler; but they know how to transfer the 
plunder to their own pockets with a touch of the 
hat. 

And you, presumptious Gaylord Wilshire, 
think that the English working and shop-keep- 
ing classes will tamely allow you to rob them of 
this easy life by expropriating your millionaires ! 
Nevez, Gaylord, never! We have yielded much 
to you. We have handed over the making of 
our tube railways to you, just as we have handed 
over the making of electric plants to the Swiss- 
German firms. We are ready to hand over all 
the other industries as fast as you are ready for 
them: we think that work agreees with you. 
But if you do anything to interfere with the 
export of dividends to the British Isles, we will 
rally as one man to the standard of the Empire, 
of Liberty, of Religion, of Morals, of Patriotism, 
of Your Own Best Interests, and of anything 
else that comes handy; but by all our gods, we 
will force you to continue letting us squeeze 
your millionaires. Are English grooms and 
gardeners and laborers and respectable trades- 
men to be robbed of the custom of Croker, of 
Carnegie, of Nat Goodwin, because Wilshire 
happens to be a crank? Never, I tell you again 
—never, never, never, NEVER! We want mil- 
lionaires ; and we prefer American ones, because 
they are afraid of making themselves by object- 
ing to letting people impose on them. And we 
will have them, too, or know the reason why. 
What is America for, if not to roll the lawns of 
England, and pay Income Tax to our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? 

Our friend Hyndman,* you have no doubt 


*Hyndman has simply resigned from the ex- 
ecutive council of the S.D. F. He is still an 
active member of the general body, devoting 
practically as much time and energy to it as 
ever he did.—H. G. W. 
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heard, has shaken the dust of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation off his feet because, he says, 
the workers have no class consciousness. He 
says those very words—‘‘no class conscious- 
ness.’? Why, good Lord, my dear Wilshire, 
they have absolutely no other sort of conscious- 
ness. The consciousness of class blinds England 
to-day to the consciousness of manhood, of self- 
respect, of the commonest instincts of political 
self-preservation. The result of enfranchising 
the working classes in 1885 has been a rehabili- 
tation of class supremacy that would have scan- 
dalized George III. Nothing but the relics of 
the Radicalism of the Highteenth Centurystands 
between us and the substitution for parliamen- 
tary institutions of a Council of Ten consisting 
of Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Roberts, Sir Henry Irving, the King, the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Connaught, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Andrew Carnegie. 

Now, on your honor, my dear Wilshire, are 
you quite sure that the American working classes 
are not just the same? When even Mark Twain, 
who is really about your best man (Morris 
always named him when snobbish literary ama- 
teurs used to challenge him to produce a greater 
writer than Thackeray)—when Mark, I say, 
writes articles to declare that he blushes because 
American ambassadors do not wear liveries at 
the European Courts, I begin to doubt whether 
you will not take advantage of the Duke of 
York’s visit to Canada to offer him the perpetual 
hereditary Presidency of the United States. 

Take my advice: change the name of CHAL- 
LENGE to Blue Blood ; and it will be worth fifty 
oil wells to you. 

When may we expect to see you again on this 
side? 


or 


The Adoption of The Trust 
OTHING is more significant of 
N the rapid change of public 
opinion regarding the possibi- 


ty of restricting or destroying by law 
the gigantic industrial combinations that 
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ROOSEVELT’S REMEDY FOR TRUSTS 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


have steadily increased in number and 
magnitude in the United States of late, 
than the cartoons of the American illus- 
trated press. Suggested remedies for 
Trust aggression which would but a few 
years ago have received serious consid- 
eration by old party statesmen are now 
made subjects for cartoons ridiculing 
the idea of legislative control or correc- 
tion of such combinations. 

With the general acceptance of the 
Trust as the legitimate outcome of the 
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industrial growth and development of 
the United States, and the futility, if 
not indeed the undesirability, of antag- 
onising its natural fruition, the Ameri- 
can press naturally lends its support 
to any legislation likely to inure to the 
advantage of the Trusts, which, al- 
though in a new and somewhat bewil- 
dering form, are still recognized as the 
‘‘business of the country,” before which 
all other interests must give way as a 
matter of course. Hence the acquies- 
cence of the leading journals of both 
old parties in the demand of the Trusts 


VAN SANT DECLARES WAR ON THE 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 
COMBINE.—The Chicago Record-Herald. 


for foreign markets, whether they be 
obtained through the simple method of 
conquering weak nations or the more 
diplomatic feat of working off recipro- 
city treaties on more powerful ones. 
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The Panacea of Reciprocity 

It is interesting to notice the faith 
which these papers profess to have in 
the ability of reciprocal treaties to avert 
the serious industrial complications that 
even the most careless observer of pass- 
ing events must feel to be imminent. 

The Minneapolis Tribune treats the 
subject as if it were a matter to be set- 


THE TARIFF REVISION HORSE AND 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RIDER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: ‘‘I could ride that 
critter, but I hayn’t any intention of trying it.” 
—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


tled out of hand and permanently by 
the action of the American Congress, 
if not by the President himself. There 
is evidently no fear that the same paral- 
ysis which is creeping over the purchas- 
ing powers of the American people may 
have spread to the people of the lands 
from which this wonderful reciprocity 
is to come. The Record-Herald of 
Chicago is another paper that sees only 
the rosy side of reciprocity. One would 
imagine from its cartoon that all that 
stands in the way of the unlimited for- 
eign sale of American goods is the 
tariff. How the foreigner is to pay for 
these goods is not shown in the cartoon, 
however. Uncle Sam is depicted as in 
the act of passing his merchandise 
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through the reciprocity breach in the 
tariff wall to the foreigner, but the for- 


PROSPERITY IN RECIPROCITY. 
‘‘We have come to the parting of the ways. 


We must go to the left on the Spanish road of 


exclusiveness and industrial stagnation in our 
home market and for our insular possessions, or 
we must go to the right on the smooth highway 
of reciprocity and industrial expansion.’’ — 
(JoHN A. KASSON, at banquet of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. ) 


—From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
eigner is not shown as passing back his 
sack of goods in return. Reciprocity 
can only increase the sale of American 
goods by increasing the ability of the 


A DEEP SUBJECT THAT NEEDS CARE- 


FUL STUDY. 
—From the (Philadelphia) Inquirer. 
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foreignerto pay for whathe buys. The 
only way he can be helped is to let him 
sell his goods, and this is exactly what 
our own manufacturers and farmers, 
already burdened with asurplus of their 
own American goods, will refuse to 
allow. 
es 

The American Invasion of Europe 

The two cartoons here reproduced 
from London Punch are illustrative of 
the general awakening of the European 
press to the fact that the commercial 
conquest of their home markets by the 
American manufacturer is almost com- 
pleted. The deep concern displayed in 
America at the rapid absorption of ev- 
ery branch of industry by the Trusts is 
quite likely to be reflected on the other 
side when the European National Shop- 
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JONATHAN SHOPPING. 


JoHN BuLi—Now, my little man what can I 
do for you?” 

MASTER JONATHAN—‘ Wal, guess I’ll buy 
the whole store !”’ 


[American millionaires agree to purchase the 
Leyland Line (Mediterranean, Portugal, Mont- 
real and Antwerp) Fleets. A meeting of share- 
holders has been called in order to confirm the 
arrangements.’’—Vide Daily News. ] 

—From London Punch. 
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keeper realizes that Master Jonathan is 
not only ready to buy the ‘‘whole shop,” 


ANOTHER OF SIR JONATHAN’S ADVEN- 
TURES IN ENGLAND. 

How Sir Jonathan D’Outre-Mer desired the 
sole control of the Lady Nicotine, and challenged 
John de Bull to do battle for this cause.—From 
Punch (London). 
but intends to have the jirtures as well. 
John Bull is naturally portrayed as be- 
wildered at the easy assurance of his 
customer, although from previous deal- 
ings he doubtless is aware that the or- 
der given is bona fide and represents to 
a nicety the wants of his purchaser. 

In the International Tournament for 
the control of the world’s tobacco trade, 
into which the American Tobacco Trust 
has entered, the result will be a repe- 
tition of American triumphs in such 
contests in other industries. 

Lady Nicotine will follow in the foot- 
steps of many another illustrious per- 
sonage of her class; indeed the cartoon 
represents her as in traveling dress and 
ready to accompany the dashing Amer- 
ican Duke directly he has won her by 
performing the perfunctory feat of wip- 
ing his rival off the face of the earth. 
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The Dilemma of The Democratic Party 


S[s pene steels pane yneel supremacy in the United States will in the near 
1¢ between Capital, as represented by the Republica 

Labor, under the standard of Soolaltenysandls farthies eenninetee sink ear 
the Democratic press in their search for a presidential candidate for 1904. 

_ William Jennings Bryan, their idol of two campaigns, has been discarded as 
an impossible for another battle. His policies have twice been rejected by the 
people and his party leaders are forced to the unwilling conclusion that his re- 
nomination would be suicidal to the party. In this dilemma it is natural that they 
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Tom L. JOHNSON, OF CLEVELAND: ‘‘ Now watch me make it in three jumps.’’—From the 
Journal (Detroit). 


should turn to a man more in touch with public sentiment and in whom the peo- 
ple have confidence. Tom L. Johnson is the man to whom these papers have 
turned. He is, of all prominent democrats, at present easily the favorite with the 
public, but this is due more to his championship of the doctrine of single-tax and 
the municipal ownership of public utilities than to his democracy. Mr. Johnson 
has long been prominent as a reformer, his chief hobby being to compel the street 
railways to grant lower fares instead of paying the city a percentage of receipts ; 
which is certainly a sound policy, too. He was elected mayor of Cleveland last 
year on a municipal ownership platform, and his success in that election has at- 
tracted to his standard some of the leading Democratic papers of the country. 
The striking feature of this turning to such a radical as Mr. Johnson, by the 
leaders of the once great Democratic party, is the tacit recognition conveyed that 
the people are tired of the old war-cries and are demanding a new program 
forthe next campaign. And in this conclusion they are right. But the great 
uprising of the people will not be under the present Democracy. That party, as 
faithless to the common people as its Republican opposition, is dead. Socialism 
is the only opponent that Capitalism fears and the only hope of Labor to gain its 


alienated but not forgotten rights. 
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of EVENTS 


An English Opinion of America 


T the Thanksgiving dinner 

A of the American Society in 

London, Dr. A. Conan Doyle 

created a sensation by announcing that 

the pendulum of the British world had 

now shifted to somewhere between New 
York and Chicago. 

This is an idea that seems to be preva- 
lent in England just now. It has been 
expressed almost in Dr. Doyle’s very 
words by Mr. H. G. Wells, in the 
eighth installment of his ‘‘Anticipations” 
appearing in the November number of 
the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Wells 
thinks that the center of the English- 
speaking world during the coming cen- 
tury will be in the urban region between 
Chicago and New York, on both sides 
of the present international boundary 
but principally to the south of it, and 
that the whole race will unite about this 
nucleus. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, always at the head 
of the procession, or a little in front of 
it, has devoted his Review of Reviews 
Annual this year entirely to ‘‘The Am- 
ericanization of the World, or the Trend 
of the Twentieth Century.” The book 
is advertised by a prospectus bearing a 
brilliantly colored starry flag. 

Mr. Stead thinks ‘‘no movement now 
visibly in progress among us is so sig- 
nificant, none is fraught with such mo- 
mentous issues as the triumphal advance 
of the Americans to the first place a- 
mong the leading nations of the world.” 

He observes: ‘“‘The nineteenth cen- 


tury was the century of the British Em- 
pire; the twentieth is the century of the 
American Republic. The headship of 
the English-speaking world passed with 
the century from the older to the young- 
embranch* 

Mr. Stead cruelly throws a shade over 
the approaching ceremonies at West- 
minster Abbey for which our American 
peeresses are laying in silver gilt coro- 
nets, by remarking: ‘‘Next year will 
witness the coronation of the first Brit- 
ish sovereign who has ascended the 
throne since the primacy of the English- 
speaking race has passed from its he- 
reditary to its elective head.” 

That is enough to make Mr. W. W. 
Astor arise, dust off the knees of his 
trousers and hunt some new sovereign 
—perhaps the Czar. 

Mr. Stead promises that his book 
“‘will discuss with some detail the prob- 
able effect of the law of gravitation up- 
on the loosely compacted congeries of 
commonwealths which in the nineteenth 
century, belonged to the British Empire, 
but which may, in the twentieth, grav- 
itate to the Republic which now prom- 
ises to become the center of the political 
system of our race.”” And he adds: 

If the author does not exactly take as his mot- 
to, ‘‘Ave Cesar, te morituri salutant,’’ he is en- 
tirely free from any prejudice due to personal 
bias in favor of his own national parish, and is 
prepared to welcome with philosophic optimism 


the result of the working out of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 

Such a survey may be of value at the present 
time, when the hearts of many are failing them 
through fear at the thought of the American in- 
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vasion, and may tend to reassure some of those 
timorous souls who appear to imagine that the 
Sun of the Old World will set in the darkness of 
black night if the Americans are left free to place 
their unrivalled inventive genius, their restless 
energy, and the limitless resources of their con- 
tinent at the disposal of the whole human family. 
Evidently American progress is a live 
subject in England. We have been ac- 
customed in this country to living in the 
future. Adams and Monroe foresaw 
the great destiny of this Republic when 
most European observers saw only a 
sparsely settled and semi-barbarous 
waste, and regarded our talk of ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny” as ridiculous bombast. 
The future that few but Americans have 
been able to see hitherto is so nearly 
the present now that only the blind can 
miss it. But to Europe its approach 
has the effect of a sudden and porten- 
tous apparition.—New York Journal. 


ww 
Repression of Free Press @ Speech 


ELL, WHAT are you going 
W to do about it? Press cen- 
sorship is here, and repress- 
ion of free speech is at hand. Not 
alone in the underhand concealed man- 
ner in which they have been practiced 
these many years. Itis not simply that 
alleged organs of public opinion are in 
the hands of capitalism, and distort 
news to further the ends of exploitation. 
We are now confronted with a direct 
suppression of all publications that do 
not crawl before that same capitalism 
and defend that exploitation. Evidence 
nas now been accumulated until no sane 
man can deny the fact that Socialist pa- 
pers are to be forced from now on to 
fight not simply the unorganized hostil- 
ity and indifference of the general igno- 
rant, slavish public and the scanty, 
grudging financial support of sympath- 
isers, but they must also face the open, 
or covert, organized opposition of a 
plutocratic government machine. 
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Nor is the suppression of free speech 
to be any longer left to the chance ef- 
forts of ruffian assemblages and officious 
policemen, and to mask behind ‘‘irre- 
sponsible mobs” and ‘‘obstruction of 
the street.” Now it is boldly debated 
in Congress and advocated from the 
pulpit and public press. It seems as if 
American plutocracy, drunk with pow- 
er and wild at the thought of seeing 
themselves dethroned at the height of 
thei: glory, at a time when their tribute 
rolls in upon them in a golden tide 
so high as to overwhelm them in 
its very grandeur, are determined to 
make one last desperate stand for this 
privilege of plunder. Old, forgotten 
laws are revived in Porto Rico to place 
Santiago Iglesias in prison for ‘‘conspir- 
ing to raise the price of labor’’—a phrase 
that smacks of the middle ages. 

Think of it, workingmen of America! 
It is now a crime beneath the stars and 
stripes to ‘“‘conspire” to bring more of 
happiness into the homes of those who 
do the work of the world. They are 
sending men to the penitentiary openly 
and with full publicity because they en- 
tered into a conspiracy to better clothe 
and house and feed and educate the 
children of those whose hands and 
brains make possible all clothing and 
shelter and food and culture. This has 
long been done indirectly and secretly 
and by round-about means. At Chi- 
cago, Virden, Cour d’Alene, Home- 
stead and a host of other places men 
have been killed for this, the most ter- 
rible crime of capitalism, an attack upon 
profits. But ostensibly they are shot 
as rioters, disturbers of the peace, de- 
stroyers of private property, etc. But 
today the mask is torn off and it is to be 
made a crime to ask men to stand to- 
gether as men in defense of the miser- 
able homes and living that the capitalist 
system grants its slaves. Enjoined 
against picketing, forbidden to boycott, 
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and denied the right to circulate litera- 
ture defending their homes and families ; 
herded in the palisaded workshop by 
day and packed in foul tenements by 
night, truly the free American citizen is 
a sight to make gods weep,—and men 
swear. 

But all this means but that the chains 
of slavery are becoming more galling— 
not that new ones have necessarily been 
added. It means that the fact of master 
and slave stands forth in all its hideous 
ugliness, and that means simply a fight 
in the open instead of in secret. It 
means the line up by armies instead of 
a guerilla warfare in a thousand isolated 
shops and factories. 

The Socialist who has seen this from 
the beginning welcomes this new de- 
velopment. To him it is but the natural 
inevitable climax of the class struggle. 
But to the opportunist, to the pseudo- 
Socialist who hoped to help the capital- 
ist society to become Socialist in spots, 
all this is inexplicable. He becomes 
panic stricken. At the very moment 
when according to his belief capitalist 
governments should begin to grant little 
slices of the co-operative common- 
wealth, when the demands of labor 
should be receiving a most respectful 
attention from its economic and govern- 
mental masters, the chains are suddenly 
tightened and the class struggle, which 
they had been so carefully ignoring, 
stands forth in bold and sullen naked- 
ness. The opportunist loses his head 
completely. He cries for force and 
begins to see spots of blood floating 
before his eyes. ‘‘ Let us arm and drill 
the workers,”’ he shrieks, as if capital- 
ism would permit any such action, even 
if it would be desirable. For once we 
may be sure that capitalism will ‘‘save 
us from our fool friends.” 

But the revolutionary Socialist who 
has watched the course of social evolu- 
tion and has been expecting and waiting 
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for this day, knows that the world is 
not going to fall to pieces. He has no 
fear of any ‘‘catastrophe.” He leaves 
that to the Bersteinian. He sees in all 
this but the signs that economic devel- 
opment has reached the stage where it 
cannot be much longer contained within 
capitalist political control. He there- 
fore redoubles his energies in educating 
the proletariat and preparing it for its 
political mission. He sees no reason 
for getting frightened at the approach 
of arealization of hisexpectations. Un- 
like Tom Sawyer’s cat hevhas not been 
asking for something he did not want, 
and is not going to have a fit-when he 
gets it. 

The most urgent need among Social- 
ists at the present time is not guns but 
brains, not military but intellectual drill, 
not hysterics but intelligence. 

It behooves us to bend every energy 
to perfecting our political organization 
ready to take advantage of the political 
situation which is so soon to develop. 
Within the unions every effort should 
be made to show the union men that the 
time has now come for them to act in- 
telligently at the polls. Every moment 
that passes offers new illustrations of 
the futility of strikes unsupported by 
political effort. The greatest obstacle 
to the extension of such an intelligent 
movement is the appearance of anarch- 
istic idiots who would have the labor 
unions reject the strike in favor of the 
still more primitive and antiquated phy- 
sical force struggle, instead of pressing 
on to the more advanced and really 
more revolutionary method of the bal- 
lot.—Workers’ Call. 
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Huge Pneumatic Tool Trust. 


PLAN is now being formulated 

to organize a pneumatic tool 

Trust, to include both British 

and American concerns, to be known 
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probably as the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, and capitalized at $10,- 
000,000. The purpose is to unite all 
the plants necessary to the production 
of pneumatic machinery, such as drills 
and riveters, which are used extensively 
in mining, submarine and bridge work, 
as well as in steel working and railroad 
shops. It is proposed to include the 
following companies, together with 
other manufacturing cranes and hoist- 
ing machinery, for which negotiations 
are still pending: The Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, the Boyer Mach- 
ine Company of Detroit, the Franklin 
Air Compressor Company of Cincin- 
nati, and the Tate Howard Company of 
Manchester, England. J. W. Duntley, 
President of the Chicago Company, is 
at the head of the new company. 


* 
Willing to Unload Some Time. 


R. J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
M is being warned by some of 
the newspapers that he will 

not be allowed to acquire control of the 
railways of the United States, and that 
his efforts to gain this control only 
hurries the day when the Government 
will step in and assume possession. 
The Hartford Times says that these 
warnings do not alarm Mr. Morgan and 
those associated with him, but that 
Government ownership would suit them 
toanicety. ‘‘ The Government control 
of railways,” says the Times, ‘‘means 
a federal guarantee of the interest on 
the bonds that Mr. Morgan and his 
friends are issuing.”’ Stocks and bonds 
are different—the former might be 
bought by the Government at an ap- 
praisal, but bonds must pay interest. 
‘‘The only thing,” says our contem- 
porary, ‘‘that concerns these able pro- 
moters now is to get a sufficient amount 
of bonds into legal existence before 
Uncle Sam walks in and says that he 
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really must insist on making the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Morgan, Hill, the Van- 
derbilts, the Goulds, the Rockefellers, 
and all the others, a part of the national 
debt.” 

Nobody will be readier for Govern- 
ment ownership than these big trusts if 
they can draw up the contracts by 
which they sell out to the people, as our 
contemporary suggests. But perhaps 
they will not be able to dictate terms. 
Outsiders are not sure that the people 
of the United States have such a re- 
spect for law and the sanctity of prop- 
erty rights as to pay good money for 
the bonds with which the railways and 
other concerns are being loaded down. 
Respect for law is not on the increase 
in the United States, and public opinion 
is the supreme authority. Perhaps if 
Uncle Sam is to buy out Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan the bargain cannot be too long 
delayed, or there may develop such a 
situation as will lead to the repudiation 
of bonds and contracts and the over- 
turning and ending of many things.— 
Toronto Star. 

w 


Symptoms of a Mighty Change. 


a a philosophic mind, all the 
discussion about reciprocity 
and tariff revision is but the 
symptom of a mighty change already 
wrought by great natural forces and the 
fated march of civilization. At bottom, 
the cause and explanation of it all lie in 
the now acknowledged transfer to this 
country of supremacy in the world’s 
manufacturing. That supremacy rests 
upon two things—cheap power, and 
cheap capital. We now have both, and 
to an extent to which none of our com- 
mercial rivals can pretend. Power in 
the modern industrial world means coal. 
If any one says that falling water must 
also be reckoned in, we agree, but ask 
what other country has a Niagara ora 
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St. Mary’s to harness? Now, in the 
amount of our production of coal, we 
have crept up to and surpassed Eng- 
land. Moreover, the average price at 
the pit’s mouth in the United States is 
lower than the average English price. 
In that one great element of natural 
power, therefore, we stand first. And 
we also have now abundant and cheap 
capital to apply the power. The best 
proof of this is that our rate of interest 
has fallen to the English level. United 
States bonds yield the investor no more 
than consols. The return on first-class 
railway stocks here is no greater than 
on the securities of leading English 
roads. Unrivalled, therefore, in the 
possession of natural power, leading the 
world in our output of coal and of iron 
and steel, and with an unlimiteed supply 
of the cheapest capital, we have reached 
that supremacy in industry and that 
command of the world’s manufacturing 
which was long ago predicted by Mr. 
Gladstone. As early as 1854 it was 
said by Thiers that the time would 
come when America would be more 
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powerful than England, France, and 
Russia all put together. 

Here, then, we put our finger upon 
vast forces in our national development 
deeper than party, stronger than the 
historic shibboleths of opposing schools 
in politicaleconomy. We have reached 
a position when we stand to win in the 
great world-contest. The more freely 
we are permitted to strive with our 
competitors, the more surely we shall 
outstrip them. Call it free trade, or 
facile trade, reciprocity or treaty of 
commerce or tariff revision, or what 
you will—the main thing is to give the 
thews of our giant free play. Make the 
world’s trade as large as possible—our 
share of it will be biggest and most pro- 
fitable. Speed the ships to our shores, 
or from our shores—either way they 
will heap up wealth for us. We are 


bound to win by every facility that can 
be given to trade; we can lose only if 
our own stupidity, or the hostility we 
stupidly provoke abroad, puts fetters 
upon our native strength.—New York 
Fvening Post. 
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Extrication or Permeation--Which? 


A Sermon, by Rev. William Thurston Brown, Rochester, N. Y. 


"B WANT to begin my sermon 

} this morning with a ques- 
tion—a question which 
seems to me to concern all 
of us in one way or an- 
other. The question is 
this: What is the best thing 
one man can give to an- 
other? What is the best 
thing a father can give to his 
son? a mother to her daughter? a 
teacher to her pupil? What is the 
worthiest bequest one generation can 
make to the next? What is the richest 
heritage the young can receive from the 
old? 

Here are thousands of children, boys 
and girls, coming into the world. Here 
are multitudes of young men and young 
women just entering upon their active 
life. Within a month or two many 
thousands of young men and women 
will leave college or professional school 
to take their places in the world of 
affairs. What is far more important, 
though it may not attract as much at- 
tention, many thousands of young men 
and women and boys and girls are 
all the while making their entrance into 
this same world of affairs with nothing 
of the preparation of the professional 
school or the college, perhaps with no 
training at all. They are forced very 
early into the stern realities of this 
world by the necessity of food and cloth- 
ing. Here is a fact worth thinking 


about. A vast and increasing stream of 
humanity is pouring into the world. We 
may deplore the fact, but nothing 
has so far been found to check it,— 
nothing ought to be found to check 
it. When the birth of human beings 
becomes a grave social problem, as it 
seems to have been to the Rev. (?) Mal- 
thus, we may rest assured that our 
earth is utterly damned! That the cul- 
ture of pigs and the multiplication of 
other live stock for table consumption 
should be regarded by men with smug 
satisfaction while they gravely discuss 
the problem of lessening human fecund- 
ity, is the best possible evidence that 
we are living as near to the center of 
hell as it is likely we ever shall be. In 
some of the members of this vast army 
we have a lively interest. J am satis- 
fied that there is no good reason for our 
being interested in some of them which 
is not also a reason for our being just as 
deeply and vitally interested in all the 
TESt. 

It cannot be said that this stream of 
humanity is altogether clear and pure. 
Nor has any method been discovered 
by which the current of this vast river 
can be made wholesome. The water 
supply of this city is thrown up into 
the air and purified before it is allowed 
to flow into the mains which bear it to 
our homes. By our public school sys- 
tem and other agencies the attempt is 
rightly made to clarify and purify this 
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human stream before it flows for good 
or ill into all the numberless channels of 
public and private power and influence. 
These schools and churches and other 
institutions are meant to be the lungs by 
which the blood of our personal and 
social and political life shall be purified 
for its sublime tasks. 

There are those among us, as you 
know, who would abolish the public 
school system entirely and every other 
agency of a purely public nature for 
the training and equipment of children 
for their life. They would insist that 
parents themselves be made responsible 
for the children they bring into the 
world. They hold that it is manifestly 
unjust to tax one man for the purpose 
of educating another man’s children. 
Say they: ‘‘Let every man take care 
of hisown. Every man has a right to 
use his own property in his own way 
and for his own purposes. Any abridg- 
ment of that right is an intolerable 
tyranny.” This is the creed of some 
men who would be public teachers and 
leaders. It will never be the creed of 
very many people who have any capac- 
ity for thought, for the simple reason 
that it is not in harmony with the facts. 
It isa very superficial view of human life 
that lies back of that creed. There is 
no reconciliation between it and the 
truth written large all over the pages of 
history and the life of man. 

No drop of water in the river can 
separate itself from the rest. It cannot 
have a separate existence. It is a part 
of the stream. It is the stream that is 
the unit, not the drop. The stream is 
the drop’s world and it has an existence 
at all only as part of that world. We 
cannot have a water-supp!y that is half 
pure and half defiled, nor nine-tenths 
pure and one-tenth defiled. If defile- 
ment exists, it communicates itself 
through the whole body and will be 
found in every artery and vein of the 
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system. If poison is in the reservcir, it 
will flow from every faucet. It is not 
eliminated by attempting to purify the 
separate drops. Whatever means are 
used for the purification of the water 
supply are applied to the whole current, 
not to a small part of it. 

No individual in this vast stream of 
humanity can isolate himself from the 
rest and say that he stands alone, that 
he has no relation to the whole, that he 
owes nothing tothe mass. very soul 
that comes into the world owes an un- 
reckonable debt to all the rest. No man 
can ever discharge the duty he owes to 
society, nor can society ever completely 
fulfil its obligation to the individual. 
fuman capacity is the only just standard 
by which to measure either the duty of the 
individual or that of the state. Human 
life, find it where you will, but espe- 
cially in the midst of civilization, is one 
vast tissue of relationship and inter- 
dependence. We live in one world, and 
we are all a part of that world which is 
made up of us all. The destiny of one 
depends upon the destiny of all. The 
character of the world we live in is not 


‘determined for us just by the thought 


or purpose by which we are personally 
animated, but by the thoughts and pur- 
poses which inspire the minds of our 
fellows. 

A worker in the slums of Philadel- 
phia tells a story which illustrates the 
principle of which I am thinking. A 
boy went out from a home where all the 
influences had been the very best—a 
home of plenty, of piety, of affection, 
of all that is supposed to make a home 
potent for good in the world. He went 
out into the world of affairs as thou- 
sands are obliged every yeartodo. A 
few years later he came back to his 
mother a physical and moral wreck, 
bruised and shattered and soiled and 
stained by the experiences through 
which he had passed. And what he 
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said was something like this: ‘‘ Mother, 
you were very careful to do all that love 
could do for me in my childhood. You 
surrounded me with every wholesome 
influence in my home. You prepared 
me well to live in such an atmosphere, 
but I found that it was a totally differ- 
ent kind of world that I had to live in. 
I found myself with no preparation for 
living in the world to which I went. 
You did much for me, and I am not un- 
grateful. But why didn’t you do some- 
thing to make that other world a better 
place to lve in?” 

I do not repeat this story with any 
desire to make it bear a truth which has 
no validity and Iam well aware that the 
answer will easily be made that this 
mother had done all that she could 
possibly be expected to do. I will not 
deny that she had done all that, under 
the circumstances, she could be ex- 
pected to do, but it is at least an open 
question whether the mothers of this 
or the next generation will not find a 
somewhat larger task on their hands 
than the mothers of the past. Vo 
mother or father has discharged the duty 
and responsibility of that relationship who 
has not given at least as large a place im 
their esteem to the claims of that world 
within which every child must hve out tts 
life as they give to the environment of 
home. 

What is the best thing that can be 
given to these children that are coming 
into the world? That is a world ques- 
tion. It belongs to us all. Our civili- 
zation is an acknowledgement of re- 
sponsibility. Fathers and mothers are 
naturally held responsible for their off- 
spring, and yet that responsibility is a 
very limited one, must necessarily be. 
But society assumes responsibility for 
the children of the whole nation. It is 
impossible that society will ever repudi- 
ate that responsibility. It cannot do so 
without ceasing to be. 
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Now, suppose it to be possible to 
decide in some degree what shall be the 
heritage of the coming generation. 
Suppose it were possible to determine 
in a measure the equipment of these 
children who are to be the coming men 
and women, the fathers and mothers, 
the voters and officials, the legislators 
and leaders of the time tocome. What 
shall we say is the best thing we can do 
forthem? What is the one thing which 
we prefer above all others to give them ? 
If we cannot give them all we would 
like to, what would we choose to give 
them, if choice were possible? 

There is much to create the impres- 
sion that in the minds of a great many 
of us the one thing best worth giving 
to our children is property. That man 
is commonly regarded as a very high 
type of a good father who manages to 
leave to his children a good property. 
Now, if that is really the best thing we 
can leave our children, if that is the 
measure of fatherly affection and re- 
sponsibility, then does it not follow that 
a radical change is necessary is our 
present arrangements? There are cer- 
tain vocations which have always been 
regarded with some esteem in which the 
accumulation of property to any appre- 
ciable extent is simply out of the ques- 
tion. The man or woman who chooses 
to enter the profession of teaching or 
preaching or of some purely scientific 
study or investigation, the poet, the 
artist, the philosopher, the prophet, the 
reformer, puts aside all hope or expec- 
tation of accumulating property. Such 
a person cannot hope to leave his cihil- 
dren anything in the shape of material 
wealth. One of two things must, there- 
fore, follow. Either these professions 
must be given up and the whole race 
must devote itself to the pursuit of prop- 
erty; or else every man who enters any 
of these callings must abjure marriage. 
Moreover, the doctrine must be ac- 
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cepted that those persons are best fitted 
to become the fathers and mothers of 
the coming race who excel in the one 
direction of money-making. Indeed, 
everything must be reduced to a com- 
mercial basis. Must we not admit, how- 
ever reluctantly, that for a large number 
of our young men and young women, 
as they stand upon the threshold of 
their active life, as they try to decide 
what they will do, the whole thing is 
now reduced practically to a commercial 
basis? It is not so very long ago that a 
large percentage of every class that en- 
tered Yale or Harvard had in view either 
teaching or preaching. To-day, not 
more than three'or four;per cent choose 
the ministry and the vast majority de- 
cide upon that calling which promises 
the largest financial returns. 

It is sometimes declared by good men 
and women that the great mass of the 
working class, so called, are just as 
selfish and sordid as those who are 
sometimes called ‘‘ capitalists,” perhaps 
more so. That assertion is no doubt 
true, but how could it be otherwise 
when everything is reduced to a matter 
of dollars and cents? How could it be, 
otherwise when no other course is open to 
men and women, when the question of 
bread and butter is necessarily the prim- 
ary one in the lives of the millions and 
when all hope of rising in the world is 
conditioned upon commercial success? 

But I do not believe that this is the 
best thing we can do for our children. 
It may be the best thing we can do for 
them under the present circumstances, 
though I doubt whether that is true. It 
may be said that they must live. ‘Men 
must live,” we hear it often said. But 
what a sordid meaning that phrase has 
been given! What a soidid meaning it 
must necessarily have ! 
that men must live. That is the noblest 

‘thing they can do. But I hope you do 
not call the existence which most of 
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them have by such a word as ‘‘life”’! 
I must frankly say that material gain is 
not the highest and best thing we can 
put in the hands of our children or any 
one else’s children. I do not believe 
that property to hold or use or lose is 
the best heritage we can bestow upon 
our children. But if it is, then it will 
grow increasingly apparent that this is 
the measure of society’s obligation to 
every child. After physical health, 
without which life can hardly be a joy 
to any one, there are two things which, 
to my mind, constitute the richest be- 
quest we can make to the men and 
women who are to be. And those two 
things are ‘‘freedom”’ and ‘‘ideals.”” I 
can conceive it possible to have a state 
of society in which life would be pos- 
sible without private property. But I 
cannot imagine a condition of things 
under which anything worthy to be 
called ‘‘life”” would be possible to men 
and women without freedom and ideals. 
Iam convinced that neither freedom nor 
high ideals will be very generally real- 
ized until the chains of material slavery 
are broken. And yet it may be that 
the spread of nobler ideals will hasten 
the day of emancipation. And I want 
especially in the remaining time to con- 
sider with you two ideals between which, 
it seems to me, we shall make a choice. 
I cannot better put them before your 
minds than by recalling two pictures.or 
parables from the New Testament. 
The one is in the 25th chapter of Mat- 
thew, the other in the 13th chapter of 
the same book. The one of which I shall 
speak first has usually been thought of 
as a picture of a final judgment day. 
You will remember the picture, so 
vividly drawn, of the sheep and the 
goats, the separation of the righteous 
and the wicked, one company passing 
into the joy of paradise, the other going 
away into eternal punishment. We can 
not at this late day think of this as a 
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picture of a final judgment day, for 
such an event is absurd in itself. There 
can be no final judgment day, no such 
scene as this would ever be possible. 
The real judgment of life takes place 
always in a far different way. It is 
never spectacular. The spectacular be- 
longs to the courts of justice, so called. 
But human courts of justice are not 
places where justice is done or where 
the real judgments of life are pro- 
nounced. It does not lie in the power 
of such institutions to deal with these 
inner verities. The real judgments of 
human life are recorded in character. 
We often foolishly long to see the wrong 
action receive a visible punishment. 
We want to see the transgressor suffer. 
And much of our so-called law proces- 
ses are purely for that purpose. But 
the most terrible avenging of wrong- 
doing is always coincident with it. 
What more fearful punishment could be 
conceived than that which nature has 
ordained in making the evil thing to 
become an essential part of the charac- 
ter of the evil doer? 

Behind that parable of the final judg- 
ment is an ideal, a conception of life 
and a purpose concerning it. Whoever 
conceived that picture believed that the 
principle which it illustrates is a good 
and true principle. It is the principle 
of extrication. The gospel which that 
parable has been preaching to men and 
women for a good many centuries is 
that it is a good thing to separate the 
bad people from the good. In accord- 
ance with that idea the Christian world 
has been looking forward to a future 
life in which there should be but two 
classes, and between these an impass- 
able gulf. ‘And these shall go away 
into eternal punishment, but the right- 
eous into eternal life.” Strangely 
enough, the man who is said to have 
spoken that parable spent his life most 
earnestly in accordance with a totally 
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different principle. He seemed to think 
it was a distinct misfortune to separate 
the bad from the good. He deliberately 
cast in his lot with those whom the 
world would unanimously pronounce 
bad, and declared in defense of his 
course that he had not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners. Indeed, there is 
nothing to show that he ever had much 
respect for the righteous. He is re- 
ported to have told men that unless 
their righteousness exceeded that of the 
best representatives of righteousness in 
that day, they could have no part in the 
heavenly life which he was preaching 
about. 

The other ideal is that which lies in 
the frame of the parable of the leaven. 
‘¢ The kingdom of heaven,” we are told, 
‘*is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till it was all leavened.” It is the ideal 
of permeation. The office of leaven or 
yeast is to permeate the whole mass. 

Here, then, are the two ideals, one of 
which we shall give to our sons and 
daughters, to the vast multitude of 
human beings who are coming all the 
while into the world of affairs: the ideal 
of extrication and the ideal of permeation. 
You will bear me witness that the ideal 
of extrication had been the dominant 
one in theoretical religion for centuries. 
The absorbing purpose with which the 
minds of men have been inspired has 
been that of saving their souls, of extri- 
cating themselves from a condition of 
spiritual danger. Here is the one 
burden we have tried to lay upon the 
conscience of every man and woman: 
‘‘Make your calling and election sure.” 
The one question with which the min- 
isters of religion have gone to their 
fellows has been, ‘‘Is your soul saved?” 
And all the doctrines of Christianity 
have been interpreted in harmony with 
that thought. The noblest of them all, 
as I think, the doctrine of incarnation, 
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had been thought of as a manifestation 
of this purpose of extricating men from 
sin and its consequences. The drama 
of history has been thought of as one 
long process of extrication. God exert- 
ing all the powers of his infinite being 
for the rescue of doomed and perishing 
humanity. 

You and I do not see any such pro- 
cess in the unfolding of history. We 
see something far nobler and grander. 
There be many ways in which to de- 
scribe what the thinking and inspiring 
world is seeing to-day, but it is not 
quite that vision which our fathers had. 
Some of us think of this vast human 
unfolding as the progressive emergence 
in our life of a Divine intelligence and 
benevolence which enwraps the uni- 
verse. We think of the Incarnation as 
something vastly more than the appear- 
ance in that one man of Nazareth of a 
divine life. We think of it as a perpe- 
tual process in the life of humanity. 
We are more and more seeing, are we 
not, that all those moral perfections 
which we have reverenced under the 
name of God are bound to become a 
part of the collective life of man? We 
ought to be able to see that it is per- 
fectly idle to talk to the mass of men 
about a Divine Father who cares for all 
and loves all and provides for all and 
expect them to believe what we say, or 
expect them to become religious, expect 
them to reverence what we think we 
reverence, so long as we can bring no 
material proof of the reality and verity 
of that Father. Itis possible, of course, 
for the few who have a trained imagina- 
tion to conceive of things as real which 
as yet have no material embodiment. 
But that is not possible for the vast 
majority. And religion is surely meant 
for all alike. Its problem, therefore, is 
to put all in possession of its realities. 
This can be done only as they are given 
material form. If men are to believe in 
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a Divine Love as sovereign over the 
universe, they must have some tangible 
proof of it, and that proof can come 
only from men. It cannot come from 
the sights and scenes of nature. It 
must be seen and felt in such human in- 
stitutions and such human association 
as shall prove love to be omnipotent. 
The supreme thought of religion to- 
day is becoming the thought of permea- 
tion. Weare not thinking so much now 
of getting safely out of the world as we 
are of living a true and happy life in the 
world. We are not seeking so much to 
induce men and women to accept a 
sound religious philosophy, as we are 
to put into concrete form right here on 
this earth those ideals which we have 
inherited as the richest bequest of the 


ages. We are finding it all the while 
more difficult to accomplish any 
great purpose by acting alone. We 


have to act together. We find extrica- 
tion to be practically impossible. In- 
deed, it is no longer desirable. The 
man to-day who would be willing to enter 
a future heaven from whose gates one solt- 
tary soul was forever barred, who would 
consent to join the procession of the saved 
and turn his back upon any form of 
human misery, who would have anything 
to do with a God who would make such 
an arrangement as that, who would bea 
party to any such system of things in the 
world to come is aman mho has lost the 
respect of all good men, has violated all 
that ts finest in his own nature, and takes 
his place below the pagan and the savage. 
Any such being as that would cease to be 
human. A collection of such beings would 
make paradise a hell. 

But we ought to know that the prin- 
ciple of extrication is no better in one 
place than it is in another. And the 
principle of permeation must be uni- 
versally applicable, if at all. The old 
idea of heaven is gone, for most of us. 
That is to say, the old idea of happiness 
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is gone. We know perfectly well that 
if happiness is to be the portion of one, 
it must be made the portion of all. Our 
noblest ideal to-day is to make every 
good thing the possession of all. Anew 
humanity is being slowly created, a hu- 
manity so closely and sympathetically 
bound together with a million sensitive 
cords, that it is becoming literally true 
that we are members of one body and 
one member cannot suffer without com- 
municating pain to all the rest. 

It is inevitable that what seems intol- 
erable in the life to come will sometime 
seem intolerable in the life that is. If 
the idea of separation and alienation 
in that future world is losing its hold on 
human thought and affection, is it not 
likely that the idea of separation and 
alienation among men in this world will 
become obsolete? If we cannot think 
of any good thing in the life to come 
under the monopoly of one man or one 
group of men, must not the same feel- 
ing prevail as to the possession and 
enjoyment of good things here on the 
earth? I cannot look with unconcern 
upon the tendency which prevails to- 
day to place before our young men and 
women the ambition to rise in the world 
at the expense of their fellows. I can- 
yot think that it is the best thing we can 
do for the real life of our sons and 
daughters to center their whole thought 
and efforts upon the idea of ‘‘ getting 
ahead.” I dare to say that itis a crime 
against the human soul blacker and 
more terrible than any for which death 
is made the penalty by common law to 
create in the minds of human beings on 
the very threshold of their years the 
impression that it is a wise or a good 
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thing to gain and hold opportunities or 
privileges in this world to which thou- 
sands and millions of their fellows can 
never hope to aspire. To be willing to 
rise while others are sinking in the mire, 
to be willing to have an eminence which ts 
attained by standing upon a pyramid of 
struggling human bodies, to be contented 
Zo have and enjoy while others starve, to 
be satisfied to prosper while any earnest, 
honest toiler plods on toward the goal of 
despair and death, betrays a moral sense 
which the beasts of the field put to shame. 

We are coming in sight of a thought 
of religion and of an actual earthly pos- 
sibility which is inspiring and uplifting 
and glorious beyond all words. The 
world is radiant with hope. The soul 
of humanity is awaking. ‘The consci- 
ousness grows that the world is one. 
You cannot have a permanent aliena- 
tion. We belong together and nothing 
can permanently draw us asunder. Our 
hopesare one. Ourdestinyisone. Our 
sorrow isone. Ourdespairisone. Our 
joy isone. Weare brothers. We can- 
not disown that relationship without 
violating all that is human or true or 
good in us. Our happiness, nay, our 
very life, lies not in the direction of 
extrication. Extricationis death. Per- 
meation is the condition of life. The 
measure of our life is the measure of 
the life of our brothers and sisters. In 
the words of William Morris: ‘ For- 
sooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, 
and lack of fellowship is hell; fellow- 
ship is life and lack of fellowship is 
death; and the deeds that ye do upon 
the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that 
ye do them.” 

[Copies of the above to be had of the author. ] 
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WILSHIRE’ S MAGAZINE. 


A BREEZY LETTER FROM HOBSON. 


The Distinguished English Writer Touches on Many Points of Interest 
In Conveying His Congratulations to Wilshire’s Magazine. 


HASTINGS HOUSE, LONDON, W. C. 
November 19th, 1901. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE: 

Just as the workingman cannot dodge 
the law of rent, so in like manner the 
American postoffice authorities cannot 
dodge you. They jump upon the CHAL- 
LENGE and hey presto! out springs 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. Congratula- 
tions! You had better go a step farther 
and make the magazine international, 
with publishing offices in New York, 
Montreal, Mexico, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Constantino- 
ple, Nijni-Novogorod, Okotsk and Tim- 
buctoo. When you have all ‘these of- 
fices dealing out WILSHIRE’S MaGa- 
ZINE by the million, you will be able to 
rest content—for at least six months, 

I have read your article ‘‘The Signif- 
icance of the Trust” with great pleasure. 
It is needless to say that I agree with 
you in your general analyses, both on 
the industrial and financial side of the 
problem. If you are a little too abso- 
lute in your judgment, that is the fault 
of your nature and not the fault of your 
argument. You bring the whole ques- 
tion down to practical politics in a dis- 
cussion which takes place between John 
the workman and Mr. Capitalist. Mr. 
Capitalist says: “Why John, you can’t 
run a flour mill by yourself; that takes 
a thousand men. You cannot transport 
that flour on a railway by yourself, when 
the railway takes another thousand men 
to run it.” And so on, ad kb, John 


says that he will run the flour mills and 
railways by a public corporation, to-wit, 
the United States government, all of 
which is as much my gospel as yours. 
But another point has to be driven home. 
As things are, when John and Mr. Cap- 
italist come to discuss terms, everything 
will depend upon John’s efficiency. I 
can easily imagine Mr. Capitalist say- 
ing to John: ‘‘John, you old tom-fool, 
you have not got enough pluck to pay 
high enough salaries to those who will 
manage your business for you when 
you have got it, while I not only pay 
my manager well, but give him a share 
in the profits.” Then John either 
scratches his head and gives up the job 
in despair, or he will say: ‘“‘A fig for 
you and your manager. I know a doz- 
en men who will run the business better 
than either you or your manager can 
run it.” This is what I call efficiency 
among the workers. 

The more I study the economic side 
of the Socialist movement, the more 
vividly am I impressed with the need 
for capable men in the ranks of Social- 
ism—not merely men able to make 
great speeches on platforms or to write 
brilliant articles in WILSHIRE’S MaGa- 
ZINE, but men capable of mastering ev- 
ery little detail of industry, so that they 
may be ready to face any and every in- 
dustrial eventuality. 

In America this problem will become 
with you acute, because there is not the 
same distinction between the owner of 
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a works and a manager on your side as 
there is on ours. In America it has 
been the practice to admit as stockhold- 
ers the various heads of departments, 
men who have in a large degree made 
the business. Thus it is quite possible 
for Schwab to become president of the 
United States Steel Corporation in Am- 
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business men of the United States are 
practically the owners of the concerns 
they manage, and as such may be con- 
sidered not only industrial administra- 
tors, but also themselves capitalists. 
Therefore I say to the American So- 
cialists, aim to impress the real bearing 
of the Trust question upon capable men. 


Ss. G. HOBSON 
The distinguished contributor to English magazines upon 
economic subjects, and whose article in the Contem- 
porary Review, for last August, on the Billion Dollar 


Steel Trust, 


written in collaboration 


with H. W. 


Macrosty, created such great interest. 


erica at the age of forty years. He 
could not have done that in this coun- 
try at the age of seventy. What does 
this mean? It means that in all proba- 
bility it will be much easier for the pro- 
letariat of Great Britain to detach from 
the service of the private capitalist the 
the actual administrative captains of in- 
dustry than it will be on your side 
of the Atlantic. The really capable 


Capture the foremen of the various 
trades, and make them good Socialists. 
This cannot be done by street-corner 
gas works, but can only be managed 
by the advocates of Socialism showing 
themselves masters of the actual facts 
of industrial growth. An incapable 
workman with a glib tongue can make 
more enemies for Socialism than any 
other agency I know. His shop mates 
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all say of him that he finds talking eas- 
ier than working, and tell tales of his 
failures. Wilshire, zon amt, I am sick 
to death of ‘“‘talky-talky.” What we 
want is the preaching of Socialism by 
deed and not by word. Let it be said 
of every Socialist that he is a good man 
at his trade, can handle his tools with 
love and skill, and then we shall be in 
a position to snap our fingers at private 
capitalism, no matter what shape it may 
assume. 

It is just here that one realises the po- 
litical side of Socialism. Obviously, if 
we stand by and let the Trust devel- 
op itself, we are in for a fearfully bad 
time all the way round. What is to 
happen to the debtor countries when the 
Trusts have unloaded their surplus pro- 
ducts over the face of the world? What 
will happen when unrestrained capital- 
ism seeks in vain for fresh territory to 
exploit? Clearly, just as the big fish 
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are now eating the little fish, so in lixe 
manner when only the big fish are left, 
we may look for an Armageddon that 
will indeed ‘‘ stagger humanity.” It is 
by the exercise of a little imagination in 
this direction that we at once are im- 
pressed with the importance of expedit- 
ing the process of evolution in industrial 
affairs. If soon the workmen of all 
countries, inspired not only with prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, but also with 
principles of international fraternity can 
step in and nationalize industry, all 
these more terrible phases may finally 
be obviated. 


And it is because I observe that run- 
ning through your magazine as through 
everything you write is a very real sense 
of the significance of these things that 
I wish you the very best of good luck, 
and am, my dear Wilshire, 


Faithfully yours, S. G. HOBSON. 


CITY GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 
(Condensed from Canadian Magazine.) 


By S. MORLEY WICHETT, Ph. D. 


T is interesting to note that 
during the last generation 
and a half municipal prob- 
lems have never violently 
agitated the Canadian pub- 
lic. The explanation is that 
in the main they have been 
disposed of almost as they 
arose. This summary deal- 
ing with municipal matters, 

from session to session of the Provincial 

Legislature, has been possible because 

of the tardy growth of the population, 

which has not advanced, generally or 
locally, by leaps and bounds as in the 

United States. In fact, the rise of 

great cities is scarcely yet a feature in 

the growth of the Dominion. Only two 

cities have a population of over 100,000 

inhabitants: Toronto, estimated at 220,- 

000, and Montreal, at 275,000 or—in- 

cluding the outlying municipalities, all 

of which may be considered as forming 
part of the city—320,000. Winnipeg, 

Vancouver, B.C., and Calgary, N.W.T., 

show signs of becoming, along with 

Montreal and Toronto, great empo- 

riums of trade. Yet all three are cities 

of less than forty-five thousand. This 
may, indeed, be said practically of all 
the cities outside of Ontario and Quebec. 

. The twenty large cities, according to 

the census just taken, have a general 

average of only 48,978, or, excluding 

Montreal and Toronto, of 28,000. A 

comparison will throw further light on 

this point. Inthe United States in 1870 


places with 8,000 or more inhabitants 
contained nearly 21 per cent. of the 
entire population; in 1880 22.57 per 
cent.; and in 1890 29.20 per cent. In 
Canada in 1871 only 13.01 per cent. of 
the population lived in cities and towns 
of over 5,000 inhabitants; in 1881 16.91 
per cent.; and in 1891 21.09 per cent. 
Were the basis of the calculation 8,000, 
as in the United States, the percentage 
for Canadian cities and towns would of 
course be much smaller. 

But the increasing concentration of 
population which has caused such 
changes in economic and political con- 
ditions in the various countries of the 
world is not absent in Canada. For in 
the more settled districts rural popula- 
tion has become much sparser than it 
was ten years ago. And, in spite even 
of the great extension of settlement in 
‘the virgin Province” of Manitoba and 
the West, the number of people living 
in the towns and cities has steadily 
grown. The census returns for 1891 
allocate one-fourth of this increase in 
population between 1871 and 1891 to 
cities and towns of over 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. Conversely for the rural regions, 
although the figures are not in them- 
selves quite conclusive, while the area 
of ‘improved land” in the Dominion 
advanced in the decade preceding 1891 
somewhat over 6,638,000 acres, the 
number of ‘‘ farmers and farmers’ sons”’ 
shrank from 656,712 to 649,506. Inthe 
Province of Ontario population in- 
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creased between 1878 and 1896, accord- 
ing to the reports of the Bureau of In- 
dustries (Toronto), from 1,652,686 to 
1,972,286 or 19.3 percent. Yet, despite 
a great expansion in dairying, there was 
a decrease in rural population of 1.1 
per cent. Meanwhile the population of 
towns and villages increased 37.8 per 
cent., and that of cities somewhat over 
100 per cent. These figures will pro- 
bably apply generally to the other Pro- 
vinces of Eastern Canada as well, with 
the possible exception of Quebec. 
Lack of adequate returns of the actual 
population prevents a more exact state- 
ment. The figures given are certainly 
sufficiently significant for those in Can- 
ada who are beginning to give more 


attention to matters municipal. 
* * * * * * 


Precedent in the United States, as 
already observed, has influenced Can- 
adian civic organization in many im- 
portant respects. For this reason, and 
because New World influences also pre- 
vail in Canada, certain features of city 
government in the United States may 
be used as a standard of comparison. 
In the simplicity of its detailed organ- 
ization, however, urban government in 
Canada approximates rather to the 
Enghsh than to the American type. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast 
between municipal organization in Ca- 
nada and in the United States is found 
in the one being in a state of free 
development, while the other is condi- 
tioned by the requirements of a system. 
In the one country the municipal con- 
stitution is changing from Parliament to 
Parliament, from session to session, 
unfolding new powers here, dropping 
others there, according as requirements 
dictate or experience advises; in the 
United States the springing up of large 
towns and the rapid growth of great 
metropolitan centres have necessitated 
their being housed in administrative 
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structures whose lines were suggested, 
as Mr. Bryce and others point out,* by 
the already existing state governments. 
That the process of adaptation has de- 
manded many alterations was only to 
be expected; for city and state are so 
different, both from the standpoint of 
party politics and from that of general 
administration, that an organization 
which has been eminently successful for 
the larger unit may not be at all adapted 
to the smaller. In Canada, on the other 
hand, the municipal organization is, in 
the main, a reliable reflection of local 
growth. The series of municipal 
amendments passed from session to 
session of the Provincial Legislatures, 
mostly on the initiative of the local 
councils, bears this out. In Toronto, 
whose plan of action is characteristic of 
much of Canada, it is the practice to 
suggest to Parliament any changes in 
the Municipal Act which the experi- 
ences of the preceding year may have 
warranted. As a result the Muni- 
cipal Committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature has come to be one of the most 
important of the standing committees. 
The civic organization of Canada is in 
this way the outcome of a steady de- 
velopment covering approximately half 
a century. 

A second important factor in Cana- 
dian municipal growth is the homogene- 
ity of the population—setting aside the 
French element, which forms practically 
a distinct group in a single province.t 
In this respect again, the contrast with 
the United States is marked. In 1891, 
in every 100 of our population 96.7 
were British and 1.2 American born. 
This leaves but the small percentage of 
2.1 to be credited the various other 


* Bryce, as cited, vol. i, ch.1; and Goodnow, 
Municipal Problems, pp. 16, 21, where the 
author speaks of a too strict adherence in Am- 
erican municipal legislation to doctrinaire teach- 
ings. 
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nationalities. Or, taking Ottawa, Mon- 
treal and six out of the seven provincial 
capitals (that of Prince Edward Island 
not being specially referred to in the 
census report), I find that in 100 of the 
mean population of these cities only 
6.5 were of foreign birth; or, excluding 
those born in the United States, but 3.21, 
A comparison in this regard with the 
latter country is remarkable. In every 
100 of the mean population of fifty of 
its largest cities 30.77 are foreign born, 
while for the rest of the country the 
figures are 11.29. The homogeneity of 
Canada’s population certainly simplifies 
the problem of city government. Mon- 
treal and Ottawa alone among the cities 
appear to be somewhat trammelled in 
their municipal activity by racial and 
concomitant religious influences. Of 
Montreal’s population considerably over 
one-half is French-Canadian, of Otta- 


wa’s one-third. 
* * * * * * 


But while homogeneity of population 
and a restricted franchise have un- 
doubtedly favored municipal govern- 
ment in Canada, they do not altogether 
explain its unusually placid course. An 
influence even more potent is to be 
found in the non-interference of political 
parties. Here again is a striking contrast 


7 The census of 1891 returns 1,404,974, or 29 
per cent. of the Dominion’s population as of 
French descent. As these figures are based on 
the de jure system of enumeration, under which 
peopie are enumerated according to their perma- 
nent domicile, they probably include many thou- 
sands, probably many tens of thousands, of 
French Canadians working in New England 
factories. Of these 1,186,346, or 85 per cent. of 
those enumerated, are ascribed to the Province 
of Quebec. Quebec City, since the withdrawal 
of the British regulars some years ago, is now 
almost altogether French-Canadian, although at 
present one or two of its aldermen are British- 
Canadians. Of the 91,605 French-Canadians 
(6.5 per cent. of the whole) returned for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick very few appear in 
the larger towns or cities. 
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to condition in the United States. Gen- 
erally speaking, public opinion in Ca- 
nada has been thus far opposed to the 
direct introduction of party politics into 
municipal matters. Partisan influences 
are, itis true, never wholly neutral; in 
a few places they are decidedly active, 
though this is fortunately the exception. 
The explanation of this exemption from 
political interference will be found main- 
ly in the smallness of many of our cities, 
the homogeneity of our population and 
the predominance of local interests and 
influences. To this should be added 
the conservatism of our civic franchise, 
and certain regulations as to municipal 
patronage, through which political 
spoils are in part shielded from local 
politicians and in part removed to the 
more suitable field of the Province. 

In the first place, municipal offices 
throughout Canada are filled, not by 
popular election, but through appoint- 
ment by mayor and council. Moreover, 
as a rule, the appointments are not for 
a specified term, but in practice are 
permanent during good behavior. 

* * * * * * 

In the second place, the liquor-license 
patronage, has been transferred in most 
of the provinces from direct municipal 
control to provincial supervision. On- 
tario began the march in this direction 
in 1876, by entrusting the granting of 
all liquor licenses to a board of three 
liquor-license commissioners, appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
reserving to each municipality the right 
to decide for itself how many licenses 
are to be granted within its limits. 
Manitoba followed in 1889, British Co- 
lumbia in 1892, New Brunswick in 1896, 
and the Northwest Territories in 1897. 
* * * * * * 

Another problem that is now under 
vigorous discussion in the American 
Union is that as to the administrative 
and financial relation between state and 
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city. It is to be noted, at the outset, 
that the seven large provinces of Ca- 
nada and the four organized territories 
are much more important, relatively to 
their cities, than are the forty-nine states 
and territories of the Union. This is 
more or less evident from their size 
alone. But up to the present there has 
been no pronounced attempt at admin- 
istrative supervision, such as that 
afforded in England by the English 
Local Government Board. What meas- 
ure of central supervision exists is 
exercised, as in the United States, solely 
by the legislatures. But, partly as the 
result of a vigorous local spirit, partly 
as the consequence of concentration of 
power and personal responsibility, in 
the various cabinets,—which is more 
marked in the provinces than at Otta- 
wa,—the Provincial Legislatures have 
usually shown sufficient regard for the 
wishes of their municipalities. Al- 
though, curiously enough, in most pro- 
vinces it has so happened that the 
majority of city members have been for 
a long time identified with the parlia- 
mentary opposition! The fact remains, 
however, that theoretically the provin- 
cial legislatures have an overshadowing 
power, as compared with cities, on 
whom is thus laid the burden of con- 
stant watchfulness in ‘‘ safeguarding” 
their interests. The present dispute 
with the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies as to their rights over city streets 
is an instance in point. Complaints 
have also been raised in several of the 
provinces that members of the provin- 
cial legislatures from rural constituen- 
cies are sometimes too easily brought 
into line against those representing 
cities. 
* * * * * * 
As regards the control of municipal 
franchises, it is to be noted, in the first 
place, that there has long been in Ca- 
nada a marked disinclination to direct 
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municipal management of public works 
with perhaps the one exception of 
waterworks. Though it must be said 
that in this respect a revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment has taken place lately in 
many parts of Canada. The difficulties 
experienced by municipalities in at- 
tempting to control enfranchised corpo- 
rations and the danger of corporation 
influence upon the course of legislation 
have been potent factors leading to the 
change of front. In Ontario legislation 
has recently provided for the taking 
over of such corporation property and 
franchises. There are a few cities 
already possessing electric-light plants, 
é.g., New Westminster, Three Rivers, 
Windsor, (until recently) Brantford, and 
now Winnipeg. But, with these excep- 
tions, the various city franchises have 
been let usually as monopolies to private 
companies. With the growth of popu- 
lation and on the expiration of past 
contracts, the new franchises are being 
made to yield returns to the city, 
in the form of percentages on gross 
earnings. Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Halifax, for example, receive per- 
centages from their street-railway com- 
panies; and up to a few years ago 
Toronto received a percentage from the 
local branch of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

The term for which franchises are 
granted varies. For electric lighting it 
is usually ten years, but Quebec’s recent 
contract with the Montmorency Com- 
pany is for the long period of thirty 
years. For street railways it is from 
fifteen to thirty years, the latter period 
obtaining, for example, in Montreal and 
Toronto. London’s street railway fran- 
chise is an old one, running for fifty 
years, of which thirty have already 
expired. 

The prices obtained by the cities for 
the monoply privileges have, on the 
whole, been favorable. It is rather in- 
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teresting to note, in this connection, 
that in their standards for such prices 
Canadians have looked rather to Eng- 
land than to the United States; yet, as 
a matter of fact, with the possible ex- 
ception of telephone charges, their 
prices are nearer to the American than 
to the English. The rentals for busi- 
ness and residence telephones in To- 
ronto are $45 and $25, respectively ; 
in London a telephone license costs $10 
(with a reduction to one or two profes- 
sions, such as doctors and dentists), 
after which a small charge is made for 
each message; in Quebec a telephone 
costs $35 per year, or $75 for three 
years; the average cost in Montreal, 
where prices vary according to distance 
from a central district, may be placed at 
$55. Along with the federal ownership 
of the telegraph system, which, if 
reports are to be credited, will probably 
be attempted within the near future, 
some voices have been raised for the 
provincial ownership of the telephones. 


A consideration of this question would 
not be inopportune. 


* * * cd * * 


In Quebec City the mayor is chosen 
from among the aldermen by a majority 
vote of the board, while in both Mon- 
treal and Quebec he holds office for two 
years. 


* * * * * * 


A growing desire for broader dis- 
cussion of municipal problems is be- 
coming evident. Besides the annual 
municipal convention for Ontario, which 
has met several times, a union of Can- 
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adian municipalities has just been 
formed largely owing to the efforts of 
the present mayor of Toronto. There 
is a great educational work for such an 
organization to do, and plenty of room 
for combined effort on the part of the 
municipalities. 

On the whole, though perfection is 
not written across the face of city or- 
ganization or administration in the Do- 
minion, the basis of city government in 
Canada must be said to have been 
‘well and truly laid.” The conservat- 
ism of the urban franchise; the homo- 
geneity of the city population, which 
the future will probably not affect to the 
same extent as in the United States; 
the general policy with regard to muni- 
cipal patronage and the consequent 
absence in large measure of party poli- 
tics in city elections; and, finally, the 
efficacy of ‘‘conservative innovation” 
and gradual growth and expansion ot 
municipal legislation—these are features 
whose importance cannot be lost sight 
of. The conditions for good city gov- 
ernment seem, therefore, propiticus. 
Certainly the phrase, ‘‘the one conspi- 
cuous failure,” which Mr. Bryce at- 
taches to the government of cities in 
the United States, will not be held 
applicable to city government in Ca- 
nada. Though it will not do for Can- 
adians to boast. They are not yet out 
of the wood. Foreign elements are 
coming more into evidence in some of 
the cities, and there are many problems 
yet to be settled concerning the relations 
of province and city, and important 
matters more directly affecting munici- 
pal organization still to be disposed of. 
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Of course I was transported with 
pride and delight at seeing my name 
and journal mentioned in such an emi- 
nently respectable magazine as The 
North American Review, vide article by 
H. G. Wells, November last. The 
aforesaid mentioning, however, had such 
an abrupt termination that I came to 
the conclusion that there must have 
been more of it, but that it was of too 
flattering a nature to pass the censorship 
of an editor of a magazine owned by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, as is the case 
with the North American. I wrote to 
Mr. Wells for confirmation of my suspi- 
cions, and here is his reply :— 

SPADE HOUSE, SANDGATE, ENG., 
December I5, Igol. 

DEAR WILSHIRE:— The ‘‘Anticipations’’ 
articles in the North American Review have 
been printed from rather bad duplicates of type- 


written copies of my patched and ill-written 
original. I have seen no proofs, and conse- 


quently there is an abnormal number of prin- . 


ter’s errors. You may be sure that if the pass- 
age you refer to, makes little or no sense, you 
are dealing with one of the multitude. The first 
three of these articles were amazingly cut down 
in that magazine in order to overtake and be- 
come simultaneous with the Fortnightly Review 
for the rest of the series, but since then I don’t 
suppose there has been any editorial retouching. 
I’ve not seen the North American Review at all, 
so that I can’t be absolutely sure about that, 
but if it has happened I shall be surprised. The 
American book is being set up and corrected 
from the corrected proofs of the English book, 
so that I hope the text of the two books will be 
approximately the same, and correct. The Am- 
erican publishers will, I presume, send you a 
copy for notice on publication, and then you 
will be able to settle the point you raise. 

I am glad to find you catching on to this par- 
ticular work of mine. I’m rather keen to get 
the idea of New Republicanism, which is the 
gist of the whole thing, widely discussed. Over 
here the work has been out some days, and I am 


beginning to feel that it is going to make a lot 
of talk and thinking. I shall look out for what 
you say about it with keen interest. 

Publish this letter if you like, but I don’t see 
that it is going to interest any one, and I will 
send you a photograph in a day or so. But my 
line is not personality, and I’m not after it,— 
The New Republic, that is what I am after. 

Very sincerely, 
H. G. WELLS. 


After having my entire office force at 
work trying to decipher Mr. Wells’ chi- 
rography, I am quite ready to believe 
that any omissions or errors are a thou- 
sand times more likely to have occurred 
from what he admits to have been ‘an 
ill-written original” than owing to any 
censorship by Mr. Morgan. I make 
the amende honorable. 

However, here is a passage verbatim, 
containing the reference to myself, and 
I leave it to any fair-minded man to say 
if he knows what was meant :— 


The synthetic process that is going on in the 
case of many of the larger businesses of the 
world, that formation of Trusts that bulks so 
large in American discussion, is of the utmost 
significance in this connection. Conceivably 
the first impulse to form Trusts came from a 
mere desire to control competition and econom- 
ize working expenses, but even in its very first 
stages this process of coalescence has passed out 
of the region of commercial operations into that 
of public affairs. The Trust develops into the 
organization under men more capable than any 
sort of public officials, of entire industries, of 
entire departments of public life, quite outside 
the ostensible democratic government system 
altogether. The whole apparatus of communi- 
cations, which we have seen to be of such pri- 
mary importance in the making of the future, 
promises to pass, in the case of the United States 
at least, out of the region of scramble into the 
domain of deliberate control. The American iron 
and steel industries have been drawn together 
and developed in a manner that isa necessary 
preliminary to the capture of the empire of the 
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seas. These things are not the work of dividend 
hunting imbeciles, but of men who regard 
wealth as a convention, as a means of specious 
materialends. There is an animated little paper 
published in Los Angeles by Mr. Wilshire, 
which bears upon its forefront the maxim, ‘‘ Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts.’’ Well, under their 
mantle of property, the Trusts grow into con- 
tinually more elaborate and efficient machines 
of production and public service and the formal 
Nation chooses its Bosses and reads its illus- 
trated press. I must confess I do not see the 
negro and the poor Irishman and all the emi- 
grant sweepings of Europe, which constitute 
the American Abyss, uniting to form that great 
Socialist party that with a little demonstrating 
and balloting will presently take over the foun- 
dry and the electrical works, the engine shed and 
the signal box, from the capable men in charge. 
But that a confluent system of Trust-owned 
business and of universities and 
reorganized military and naval 
services, may presently discover 
an essential unity of purpose and 
presently begin thinking a litera- 
ture and behaving like a State, is 
a much more possible thing. 


Mr. Wells predicts that 
‘“‘Trust- owned businesses \,0- 
will begin acting like a Be 
StateyorWhy “they are 
already the State. ‘‘L’etat 
cest Morgan.’’ The Trusts 
are the State, and the polli- 
tical organization at Wash- 
ington, which Mr. Wells 
aptly styles the ‘‘ formal 
nation,” simply registers 
what is decided upon in 
Wall street. 


I do not propose the im- 
possible, the moving of Wall 
street to Washington. Not 
at all. I would move Wash- 
ington to Wall street. I 
recognize fully with Mr. 
Wells that the owners of the 
industrial machinery must 
control the political mach- 
inery, and therefore I say 
let the people own the in- 
dustrial machinery if they 


NP’ 


ay 


wish to control their political machin- 
ery. Mr. Wells seems to think I would 
put the cart before the horse, and that 
I think the people can control the Trusts 
before they own them. 


This is entirely erroneous. I am 
simply contending that owing to the 
completion of the world’s industrial 
equipment the ‘‘captains of industry ”’ 
will be absolutely unable to give em- 
ployment to labor and at the same time 
get rid of the products under the pres- 
ent distributive method based upon the 
competitive wage system. 


The laboring classes are not going to 
sit down quietly and starve when the 


Mr. Wells differs from Bernard Shaw as to the merits of 
photography and ‘“‘hand’’ work; therefore he has sent a pen 
sketch of himself instead of the photograph. 
writing below the portrait is not a fair sample. 
for exhibition purposes. 


That hand 
It was made 
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‘‘captains’”’ tell them that they can have 
nothing to eat because they produce 
too much, and in fact the ‘‘ captains ” 
themselves are not going to be such 
fools as to dare tell them any such a 
tale. In fact, the impossibility of the 
further continuance of the competitive 
wage-system is very likely to be real- 
ized by the ‘‘captains” at about the 
same time it is realized by the workers. 
The worker will realize it through his 
stomach when his food stops, and the 
‘‘captain”’ through his brain when his 
profit stops. 


A re-organization of society must 
ensue, and society as a whole will de- 
termine who are the best men to have 
charge of our industrial functions, and 
if it decide that Mr. Schwab is really 
the best man to have charge of the 
steel industry then Mr. Schwab will not 
lose his job. This I myself consider not 
at all unlikely; and what I can guaran- 
tee will never happen is the placing of 
a man in charge of a locomotive who 
has never been in acab, simply because 
he can pass an examination in Karl 
Marx. 


Mr. Wells has made an_interest- 
ing criticism upon what he, with many 
others, falsely assume to be the Socialist 
position, namely, that Socialists wish 
and anticipate that there is going to be 
a great militant Socialist organization 
formed that is to take by force the iron 
works, the railways, and various other 
parts of the world’s industrial machin- 
ery, and then parcel out the fat jobs, 
not according to the ability of the man 
to fill such positions, but according to 
his ability to make a good clear cut, 
class-conscious, revolutionary, Socialist 
speech. 


That Mr. Wells is thoroughly sound 
in the Socialist position that the form 
of industry determines the social form, 
may be seen from the following :— 
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The essential process arising out of the growth 
of science and mechanism and more particularly 
out of the still developing new facilities of loco- 
motion and communication which science has 
afforded is the deliquescence of the social organ- 
izations of the past and the synthesis of ampler 
and still ampler and more complicated and still 
more complicated social unities. The sugges- 
tion is powerful, the conclusion is hard to resist, 
that, through whatever disorders of danger and 
conflict, whatever centuries of misunderstand- 
ing and bloodshed, men may still have to pass, 
this process, nevertheless aims at and will finally 
attain to the establishment of one world state at 
peace within itself. In the economic sense in- 
deed a world state is already established. Even 
to-day we do all buy and sell in the same markets 
—albeit the owners of certain ancient rights 
levy their tolls here and there—and the Hindoo 
starves, the Italian feels the pinch, before the 
Germans or the English go short of bread. 
There is no real autonomy any more in the 
world, no simple right to an absolute independ- 
ence such as formerly the Swiss could claim. 
The nations and boundaries of to-day do no 
more than mark claims to exemptions, priv- 
ileges and corners in the market, claims valid 
enough to those whose minds and souls are 
turned towards the past, but absurdities to those 
who look to the future as the end and justifica- 
tion of our present stresses. The claim to poli- 
tical liberty amounts, as a rule, to no more than 
the claim of a man to live in a ‘parish without 
observing sanitary precautions or paying rates— 
because he had an excellent great-grandfather. 
Against all these old isolations, these obsoles- 
cent particularisms, the forces of mechanical 
and scientific development fight and fight irre- 
sistibly ; and upon the general recognition of 
this conflict, upon the intelligence and courage 
with which its inflexible conditions are nego- 
tiated, depends very largely the amount of 
bloodshed and avoidable misery the coming 
years will hold. 


The final attainment of this great synthesis, 
like the social deliquescence and reconstruction 
dealt with in the earlier of these Anticipations, 
has an air of being a process independent of any 
collective or conscious will in man, as being the 
expression of a greater Will; it is working now 
and may work out to its end vastly, and yet at 
times almost imperceptibly, as some huge secu- 
lar movement in Nature goes on to its culmina- 
tion, 


However, it is singular that after Mr. 
Wells has shown himself to so thor- 
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oughly agreed with the conventional so- 
cialist position that the social organiza- 
tion develops with the industrial organ- 


ization, and that inasmuch as the indus- ° 


trial organization has attained a world 
wide synthesis, therefore the social org- 
anization is bound to follow suit, he 
goes off on a tangent and suggests syn- 
theses not based on industrial organiza- 
tion but upon racial origin. 


And while the great states of the continent of 


Europe are hammering down their obstrnctions. 


of language and national tradition or raising 
the educational level above them until a work- 
ing unity is possible, will there also be a great 
synthesis of the English-speaking peoples going 
on? Iam inclined to believe that there will be 
such a synthesis and that the head and centre 
of the new unity will be the great urban region 
that is developing between Chicago and the 
Atlantic, and which will lie mainly but not en- 
tirely south of the St. Lawrence. Inevitably, I 
think, that region must become the intellectual, 
political and industrial centre of any permanent 
unification of the English-speaking states. 
There will, I believe, develop about that centre 
a great federation of white English-speaking 
peoples, a federation having America north of 
Mexico as its central mass, a federation that 
may conceivably include Scandinavia, and its 
federal government will sustain a common fleet 
and protect or dominate or actually administer 
most or all of the non-white states of the pres- 
ent British Empire, and in addition much of the 
south and middle Pacific, the East and West 
Indies, the rest of America, and the larger part 
of black Africa. Quite apart from the domin- 
ated races, such an English-speaking state should 
have by the century-end a practically homogen- 
eous citizenship of at least a hundred million 
sound-bodied, educated and capable men. It 
should be the first of the three powers of the 
world, and it should face the organizing syn- 
theses of Europe and eastern Asia with an in- 
telligent sympathy. By the year 2000 all its 
common citizens should certainly be in touch 
with the thought of continental Europe through 
the medium of French, its English language 
should be already rooting firmly through all the 
world beyond its confines, and its statesmanship 
should be preparing openly and surely, and dis- 
cussing calmly with the public mind of the 
European and probably of the Yellow state, the 
possible coalescences and conyentions, the oblit- 
eration of custom houses, the homologization of 
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laws and coinage and measures and the miti- 
gation of monopolies and special claims, by 
which the final peace of the world may be 
assured forever. Such a synthesis at any rate 
of the peoples now using the English tongue 1] 
regard not only asa possible but as a probable 
thing. 

Now, the more one descends from the open 
uplands of wide generalization to the parallel 
jungle of particulars the more dangerous does 
the road of prophesying become, yet neverthe- 
less there may be some possibility of speculat- 
ing how in the case of the English-speaking 
synthesis at least this effective New Republic 
may begin visibly to shape itself out and appear. 
It will appear first, I believe, as a conscious org- 
anization of intelligent and quite possibly in 
some cases wealthy men, as a movement having 
distinct social and political aims, confessedly 
ignoring most of the existing apparatus of poli- 
tical control or using it only as an incidental 
implement, in the attainment of these aims. It 
will be very loosely organized in its earlier stages, 
a mere movement of a number of people in a 
certain direction, who will presently discover 
with a sort of surprise the common object to- 
wards which they are all moving. 

Already there are some interesting aspects of 
public activity that, diverse though their aims 
may seem, do nevertheless serve to show the 
possible line of the development of this New 
Republic in the coming time. For example, as 
a sort of preliminary sigh before the stirring of 
a larger movement there are various Anglo- 
American movements and leagues to be noted. 
Associations for entertaining travelling samples 
of the American leisure class in guaranteed 
English country houses (vide G. Bernard Shaw’s 
Letter in our January number), for bringing 
them into momentary physical contact with real 
titled persons at lunches and dinners, and for 
having them collectively lectured by respectable 
English authors and divines, are no doubt trivial 
things enough, but a snob sometimes shows how 
the wind blows better than a serious man. The 
Empire may catch the American as the soldier 
caught the Tartar. There is something very 
much more spacious than such things as this, 
latent in both the British and the American 
mind and observable, for instance, in the altered 
tone of the presses of both countries since the 
Venezuela Message and the Spanish-American 
war. Certain projects of a much ampler sort have 
already been put forward. An interesting pro- 
posal of an interchangeable citizenship, so that 
with a change of domicile an Englishman should 
have the chance of becoming a citizen of the 
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United States and an American a British citizen 
or a voter in an autonomous British colony, for 
example has been made. Such schemes will no 
doubt become frequent and will afford much 
scope for discussion in both countries during the 
next decade or so. The American Constitution 
and the British crown and constitution will have 
to be modified or shelved at some stage in this 
synthesis, and for certain types of intelligence 
there could be no more attractive problem. Cer- 
tain curious changes in the colonial point of 
view will occur as these discussions open out. 
The United States of America are rapidly taking, 
or have already taken, the ascendency in the 
iron and steel and electrical industries out of the 
hands of the British, they are developing a far 
ampler and more thorough system of higher 
scientific education than the British, and the 
spirit of efficiency percolating from their more 
efficient businesses is probably higher in their 
public services. These things render the trans- 
fer of the present mercantile and naval ascend- 
ancy of Great Britain to the United States dur- 
ing the next two or three decades a very prob- 
able thing, and when this is accomplished the 
problem how far Colonial loyalty is the fruit of 
Royal Visits and sporadic knighthood and how 
far it has relation to the existence of a predomi- 
nant fleet, will be near its solution. An inter- 
esting point about such discussion as this, in 
which, indeed, in all probability the nascent 
consciousness of the New Republic will emerge, 
will be the solution which this larger synthesis 
will offer to certain miserable difficulties of 
the present time. Government by the elect 
of the first families of Great Britain has in 
the last hundred years made Ireland and South 
Africa two open sores of irreconcilable wrong. 
These two English-speaking communities will 
never emerge from wretchedness under the 
vacillating, vote-catching incapacity of British 
Imperialism, and it is impossible that the British 
power having embittered them should ever dare 
to set them free. But within such an ampler 
synthesis as the New Republic will seek, these 
states could emerge to an equal fellowship that 
would take all the bitterness from their unfor- 
gettable past. 

All these anticipations of Mr. Wells 
are based upon the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the present compctitive wage- 
system is going to endure for an indefi- 
nite period, and that industry will be 
continued under the control of a capit- 
alist class of owners. With this prem- 


ise accepted as being correct I con- 
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sider his idea of the future not 
exceedingly improbable, and in any 
case as most ingenious, but inasmuch as 
he fails to realize entirely the absolute 
impossibility of the continuance of the 
present system for any great number of 
years to come the practical importance 
of his prophesies is very much dimin- 
ished. For instance, if we are going to 
have, of necessity, a federation of the 
world politically, owing to the indus- 


trial world federation, which is the So- 


cialist view, then there is not much 
sense in discussing the necessity of 
standing armies to preserve the entity 
of great nations which are never to be 
born. He again refers to the ignoring 
of the political apparatus or the using 
of it incidentally by the wealthy men as 
if that were to be a development of the 
future instead of it already being one 
of the most salient facts in our world 
of to-day. Has he never heard of Jay 
Gould’s reply to the interrogation as to 
his politics? ‘‘I am a Republican ina 
Republican county,” said Mr. Gould, 
‘Cand a Democrat in a Democratic 
county, but I am an Erie man in every 
county.” 

As to the proposal that we have an 
interchangeable citizenship for the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations I would say that 
as far as I myself am personally con- 
cerned this is already a fact. When 
I live in the United States I am an Am- 
erican citizen by virtue of my having 
been born in Ohio, and my father in 
Maine. But when I am in England or 
Canada I am held to be a British citizen 
and am awarded all the rights thereof, 
because my grandfather happened to 
have been a British citizen. 

Hence, I can one year vote and run 
for Congress in the United States, and 
the next year vote and run for Parlia- 
ment in England. In fact, I have 
already accomplished this remarkable 
feat. Iam to-day a living example of 
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an actual international citizen. No, my 
dear Wells, you are really faking too 
much, giving all these mothy chestnuts 
as something we are going to do in the 
future when we have been doing them 
for years. You may work the editor of 
the North American to pay for such 
stuff, but I am glad you have sense 
enough to know that what you send to 
me must be gratis. Thanks for it by 
the way, anyway. However, I am 
bound to admit that all the following 
you say is most excellent, and will 
reprieve you for your previous fraud. 
I see you have justified me in my pro- 
cedure to get an audience in admitting 
that a teacher to-day must ‘‘ please and 
interest the public before he may reason 
with it.” That’s what I was trying to 
do when Madden sat down an me, con- 
demning meas guilty of ‘advertising 
ideas.” 

What will we do with Madden when 
we have our New Republic? I sug- 
gested once that he would make a good 
janitor, but I see the President won’t 
have him. He has a bully imagination. 
We might let him write our biographies. 

The old-fashioned university, secure in its 
omniscience, merely taught; the university of 
coming time will as its larger function criticise 
and learn. It will be organized for research, 
for the criticism, that is, of thought and nature. 
And a subtler and a greater task before those 
who will presently swear allegiance to the New 
Republic is to aid and stimulate that process of 
sound adult mental activity which is the card- 
inal element in human life. After all, in spite 
of the pretentious impostors who trade upon the 
claim, literature —contemporary literature —is 
the breath of civilized life, and those who sin- 
cerely think and write the salt of the social 
body. To mumble over the past, to live on the 
classics, however splendid, is senility. The New 
Republic will sustain its authors. In the past 
the author lived within the limits of his patron’s 
susceptibility, and led the world, so far as he 
did lead it, from that cage. In the present he 
lives within'the limits of a particularly distress- 
ful and ill-managed market. He must please 
and interest the public before he may reason 
with it, and even to reach the public ear involves 
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other assiduities than writing. To write one’s 
best is surely sufficient work for a man, but un- 
less the author is prepared to add to his literary 
toil the correspondence and alert activity of a 
business man, he may find that no measure of 
acceptance will save him from a mysterious 
poverty. Publishing has become a trade, differ- 
ing only from the trade in pork or butter, in the 
tradesman’s careless book-keeping and his pro- 
fessed indifference to the quality of his goods. 
But, unless the whole mass of argument in 
these Anticipations is false, publishing is as 
much or even more of a public concern than 
education and as little to be properly discharged 
by private men working for profit. On the 
other hand, it is not to be undertaken by a gov- 


ernment of the gray, for a confusion cannot 


undertake to clarify itself. Itis an activity in 
which the New Republic will necessarily engage. 

However, my principal indictment 
against you, my dear Wells, is that you 
call your future social organization ‘‘The 
New Republic,” yet you do not at all 
make clear to me that it is going to be 
anything but a Glorified Plutocracy. 
Let me ask you directly, who are going 
to own the Trusts—the People or the 
Rich? If the People, then how do you 
propose they will run the Trusts—demo- 
cratically or autocratically ? 

When you declare that the political 
government of to-day is a pure sham, I 
agree with you. The mere question 
whether it is a democracy or an auto- 
cracy amounts to little or nothing inas- 
much as the thing itself amounts to 
nothing. Therefore, in nominating 
your nation as The New Republic leads 
me to suppose that you must mean a 
Republican Industrial Government. 
You certainly could not so stultify your- 
self as to limit your Republicanism to 
politics when you call the political gov- 
ernment the empty shell. 

Now, therefore, if perforce you mean 
the future is to be a New Republic of 
Industry, or, as Dr. Lyman Abbott puts 
it, an Industrial Democracy, I would 
like to ask wherein you differ from me 
in my presentation of Socialism as 
being a ‘‘state of society in which 
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industry is democratically managed?” 
You may say that you believe in the 
best men being at the top. Well, so 
does every sane man. The only point 
is that I say that the election of the best 
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men must devolve upon society, and I 
cannot see that you differ from me, yet 
somehow you do not admit of all my 
conclusions? Enlighten me. Wherein 
do our ways diverge? 


FROM ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED HOBSON 
ECONOMIST. 


OXTED, SURREY, Eng., Dec. 15, ’01. 

Dear Wilshire :—Your article, ‘‘ Sig- 
nificance of the Trust,” which I have 
just read, is the straightest, strongest, 
most convincing, and most scientifically 
accurate account of the relation between 
capital and imperialism that has yet 
appeared. For many years I have been 
striving, in vain, to drive into the dull 


or biasec Drains of our economists this 
analysis of ‘‘ over-production,”’ or ‘‘ un- 
der-consumption ”’ which is the connec- 
tive tissue of these two cancerous 
growths upon the body politic. I wish 
you better luck in addressing the open 
ears of the people. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN A. HOBSON. 
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The Prospects of Socialism in Italy. 


Signor L. Villari has a long but not 
very luminous paper upon ‘‘ Wealth, 
Poverty, and Socialism in Italy.” He 
admits that the Socialists have a very 
good prima facie case to show that there 
is urgent need for reform in the general 
corruption and illicit government press- 
ure which finds favor with the govern- 
ing party. But he doubts whether the 
peasants really understand Socialistic 
theories, or sympathize with them, ex- 
cepting in so far as they use them 
against the landlords. — Monthly Re- 
view. 
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The French Association Law. 


Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard describes the 
law which has brought about the great 
exodus of religious orders of France 
from the anti-clerical point of view. 
He regards the majority of the religious 
orders as sworn enemies of the state, 
whose one idea was to destroy the re- 
public. He regards the action of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau as a justifiable meas- 
ure of self-defense. He thinks that the 
Jesuits practically admit in their parting 
manifesto that they are flying, not so 
much from the tyranny of the govern- 
ment as from future subordination to 
the bishops of the Catholic Church. 
The fact that so many religious orders 
have applied for authorization and re- 
main in France proves that it would not 
have been impossible for many of those 
which are now scattered over Europe to 
have acquiesced in the inevitable. — 
Nineteenth Century, November. 
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+ Can the Sea Be Fished Out? 


Mr. R. B. Marston answers this ques- 
tion in the negative. Every second in 
every month, in every day of the year, 
more fish are produced in the sea than 
all humanity combined could devour in 
the same time. Dr. Hjort has proved 


that there are great quantities of edible 
fish in the ocean depths where it was 
believed that no fish could live. A 
year ago it was thought impossible that 
the young of cod, haddock, coal-fish, 
and whiting could live out in the open 
sea, but Dr. Hjort has demolished 
this theory and proved that there are 
many million times more young fish in 
the sea than we had any idea of. In 
his article he mentions two curious 
facts,—one that within the last year or 
two a countless army of octopuses has 
advanced along the northern coast of 
France, and has absolutely destroyed— 
for a time, at least—the crab and lobster 
fisheries. The other fact he mentions 
is that the annual harvest of the North 
Sea in fish is estimated at eight million 
sterling ($40,000,000), of which more 
than one-half is is reaped by English- 
men.—Nineteenth Century. 
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TaKes His Magazine to Canada to 
Secure Second-Class Privileges. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the aggressive and 

irrepressible editor who brought his 
paper, THE CHALLENGE, from Los 
Angeles to New York, where it was 
denied the second-class rate by the 
Post Office Department, compelling 
him to pay 2 cents for every copy sent 
out to his 40,000 subscribers, has shaken 
the dust of Gotham from his feet and 
has established himself and his paper 
in Toronto, where he is publishing Wil- 
shire’s Magazine under the protection 
of the British Crowns He is now able 
to send out his periodical to all parts of 
the United States as second-class matter 
at a saving of a great expense and an- 
noyance to himself, 

The second-class privileges were 
withheld from him in New York on the 
ground that the magazine was simply 
an advertising organ used by him to 
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advertise his ideas and his lectures on 
sociological questions. The January 
number, which has just reached us, con- 
sists of seventy-eight pages of reading 
matter and 19 pages of advertising. 

While we do not agree with Mr. Wil- 
shire’s views on many subjects, we can- 
not help admiring his ability and his 
sterling steadfastness of purpose. He 
honestly believes what he preaches and, 
at much personal discomfort, has pre- 
sented his views not only in type, but 
upon the platform. We hope that he 
will find Toronto much more congenial 
to his tastes than New York.—Editor 
and Publisher, New York. 
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The January number of WILSHIRE’S MAGa- 
ZINE has reached our table. It is the successor 
of THE CHALLENGE, which was a wcekly So- 
cialist paper with 30,000 circulation, which Cen- 
sor Madden denied second-class rates because it 
‘‘advertised Wilshire and his ideas.’’ Mr. Wil- 
shire moved his office of publication to Toronto, 
Canada, where he is getting out his magazine 
and getting mail privileges at half of the rate 
which is second-class in this country. In other 
words he now has to pay but one-sixteenth of 
the rate which Censor Madden wanted to impose, 
which was a prohibitive rate, which no newspa- 
per in the land could pay and exist. WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE can now circulate all over 
the United States, as Censor Madden has no 
power to revoke the International Postal Union. 
Doubtless he would do so if he could.. Think of 
it, ye patriots! an American citizen forced to 
take refuge under a monarchy in order to secure 
freedom of the press! Think of it, and blush 
with shame ! 

F. O. MacCartney, a Socialist member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, thinking that if the 
circumstances were explained to President 
Roosevelt, he would surely call Czar Madden 
down and insure just treatment in the matter, 
wrote a letter to the President requesting an 
audience with him for himself and Mr. Wilshire. 
The president, through his secretary, referred 
the “matter back to the postal department, and 
did not grant an interview. Wilshire thinks 
Teddy is too strenuous to worry over a little 
matter like the freedom of the press. 
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The truth of the matter is that the capitalist 
class feared Wilshire and his influence. He had 
just moved his paper, THE CHALLENGE, to New 
York City, where he could fight capitalism at its 
fountain head. The capitalistic influence be- 
hind Madden without doubt inspired him to 
squelch Wilshire’s paper. Wilshire is a rich 
man, reported to be a millionaire, and he was 
reaching the well-to-do middle class and by his 
irresistible logic winning them over to Socialism. 
His paper had the strong endorsement of mem- 
bers of the British Parliament and of prominent 
thinkers the world over. In the short space of 
nine months he had built up for his paper a cir- 
culation of 30,000. This was rapidly increasing 
and the capitalist class decreed that it must be 
suppressed, at all hazards. It was done, although 
the constitution had to be trampled on and the 
postal laws abrogated, in order to doit. But it 
seems they didn’t figure on the possibility of his 
moving the paper to Canada, where there are no 
insufferable Maddens to abridge the freedom of 
the press. The free advertising Madden has 
given Wilshire’s publication will without doubt 
boost its circulation, and the denial of mail priv- 
ileges to it will cause many more liberty-loving 
Americans to cast their lot with the Socialist 
party, as a protest against such despotic acts. 

The current number of WILSHIRE’S MaGa- 
ZINE is a fine one. Among other valuable fea- 
tures it contains portraits of the celebrated So- 
cialist poets, Edwin Markhain and Ella Wheeler- 
Wilcox. Our readers should write to H. G. 
Wilshire, Toronto, Canada, and request a sample 
copy of his magazine. Sample copies of the 
suppressed CHALLENGE will also be sent to those 
requesting them.—The New Era, Sargent, Neb. 
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The Word. 

Utterance of the Soul’s longings : 

Effluence born from the Depths of 
Consciousness : 

Confession that brings relief and sat- 
isfaction | 

O to be free to SPEAK, giving vent 
to long-stored accumulated conviction : 

To pronounce the WORD—the word 
born of the Silence—the only child of 
God—at once the universal creator and 
savior: 

To give Expression ! 

Mighty power of Language; includ- 
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ing also the secret of great joys and 
delights : 

Force of potencies inestimable : 

You contain the promise of celestial 
joys: 

For you are most surely the germ of 
all creation. 

Let the word go forth and it shall re- 
new the earth. 

Open your mouths, unlock your lips, 
give freedom to your tongues, O nations 
of the Earth. 

Let the divine Utterance be born: let 
Expression have full sway. 

Give birth to Knowledge, which is 
Power. 

Yield to the Inspirations which rise 
within: let each one do his share in the 
work of Interpretation. 

The time has gone for nought but 
Silence; as the days have also departed 
for wilful blindness. 

We must now open our eyes—and we 
must also Speak. 

The world is aching to throw off its 
shroud of Secrecy and Deception. 

Men now long, O they long and long, 
to face one another with absolute and 
complete Sincerity. 

TRUTH has come to the Front. 

The Light now shines. 

Let the shades of darkness fall. 

Let all Lies sink into their place of 
Oblivion. 

As has been so long announced, 
‘‘The Word was made Flesh.” 

Yes, the Word is Flesh. 

Whatever the ancient legends mean, 
we now attach a new meaning to the 
sentence. 

Matter is the expression of Thought. 

Out of Silence is born a living World. 

All Nature is the Expression of Mind. 

Man shall now view hin.self, his be- 
ing, as everstanding at the Centre of all 
Life, as forever in touch more or less 
conscious with every atom of the In- 
finite Cosmos. 
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He shall now no longer run to and 
fro seeking happiness and satisfaction. 

He shall ascend to the throne of Con- 
scious Dominion: from there he shall 
express his Desire and it shall be 
granted. 

The Word has created him, and the 
Word shall save him: 

Even the offspring of Intelligence and 
Love, the Child of Reason and Intuition 
—the Word of Faith. 

To me there are no books; all our 
writings are but the frail attempts at 
making books. They are but the be- 
ginnings of efforts in this direction, a 
ripple of chords in the minor key by 
fearing souls who dare not strike the 
major note or rather perhaps by those 
who have not yet dreamed that the 
world holds a major note. — HELEN 
WILMANS. 
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‘*Necessary Regulation.”’ 


R. MADDEN says he does not dis- 

criminate in his decisions. How 

then does he explain that he allows a 

man to present to a friend an annual 

subscription of any paper in the country 

except the Socialist paper, ‘‘ The Ap- 
peal to Reason?” 

Mr. Madden answers an inquiry say- 
ing, ‘‘ Yes, it is perfectly legal to give a 
subscription to anyone you choose.” 
But when he finds that men are receiv- 
ing ‘‘ The Appeal to Reason”’ as a gift 
he refuses such the right of entry. If 
this is not discrimination, what is it ? 

I would like also to know under what 
authority Mr. Madden held up for three 
issues ‘‘Discontent,”’ another paper with 
whose views he does not agree; and I 
would also ask if he has ever held up a 
Republican newspaper in a similar man- 
ner? Oh, no, we have no censorship 
in America. It’s simply a little neces- 
sary regulation. 
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He Looks in the Shop Windows ana This Is What He Sees. 
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FOURIER’S PROPHECY 
REALIZED. 


PHS is the great Park Row 

structure, the tallest office 
building in the world, and where 
on the twenty-fifth story our edi- 
tor had his first New York office. 
It is of interest from the econom- 
ic standpoint, demonstrating 
most uniquely that capital, like 
other things in nature, flows in 
the direction of the least resist- 
ance, and in this particular case 
that direction happens to be per- 
pendicular. Thehigh rental val- 
ue of New York City property, 
arising from its circumscribed 
area on Manhattan Island, is a 
most effectual bar against lateral 
extension of buildings as long as 
there is to be had free space in 
the air for twenty-five story 
buildings. However, like many 
things that man has had primari- 
ly to do of necessity it is a possi- 
bility that when the necessity 
which originally gave rise to the 
development disappears he may 
find good reason to contiuue in 
the new path anyway. 

It is also interesting to note that 
in the great office buildings the 
landlord furnishes light, heat, 
janitor service and perpendicular 
trolley car service free. I call 
the elevator ‘‘trolley service’ to 
emphasize the essential similarity 
between the elevator service with- 
in the building and the street-car 
service without. There is not a 
single reason which justifies a 
capitalist in furnishing free ele- 
vator service to his tenants that 
would not justify him in furnish- 
ing free trolley-car service to the 
inhabitants of a city if he owned 
the whole city. If Astor owned 
every building and all the street- 
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cars and all the real estate of New York 
City, it would become at once apparent 
that he would receive no greater in- 
come by charging fares on his cars on 
the streets than he would be by institut- 
ing a tariff on the elevators in his build- 
ings. As owner of New York he would 
naturally charge to the citizens as rent 
the largest amount possible to collect. 
Now, if he should commence to 
charge transportation on his elevators 
it would simply mean so much rent lost. 
If on the other hand he should knock 
off the charges for fare on his street cars 
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hotel and office purposes has many 
features.of economy and convenience 
arising altogether apart from the ques- 
tion of the value of the real estate upon 
which it is built. Certainly, for provid- 
ing in a comfortable and healthy man- 
ner a joint abode where several thou- 
sand people can have at once either the 
pleasures of society or perfect seclusion, 
there is nothing the future can promise 
better than a hotel built like the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The best proof of this is 
that the very rich of Europe and Amer- 
ica are deserting their palatial residences 
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it would mean either more rent from 
new tenants from other cities or a larger 
rent from those who are already there. 

All this is indirectly an argument in 
favor of the municipalization of street 
car lines and making traffic free, charg- 
ing the cost up to the taxes. It is also 
an argument against taxing street car 
companies on their franchises if there is 
a means of making them reduce their 
faresinstead. Better a 3-cent fare and 
no tax than a 5-cent fare with one. 


The high building, both for residence, 


forthe great hotels. Fourier and his pre- 
diction of phalansteries, the butt of eigh- 
teenth century economists, are being 
justified in the events of the twentieth. 

Our other illustration is of the historic 
Cooper Union, at the head of the Bow- 
ery in New York City. It was built with 
funds left by Peter Cooper and has been 
of great educational advantage to the 
young people of that city. It is the 
favorite hall in New York City for poli- 
tical meetings, owing to its size and 
central locatior 
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[Please do not send me your magazine. It is wasted on me.—Yours truly, JACOB A. Rus. | 


ToRONTO, CANADA, December 24, Igo1. 
Jacos A. Rus, EsqQ., 

RICHMOND HILL STATION, JAMAICA, N. Y¥. 

DEAR MR. Rus.—Your postal of the 22nd at 
hand, and it points such an excellent moral of 
the difference between a reformer and a revolu- 
tionist, that I am desirous of exploiting it to the 
full extent. If you will kindly send your pho- 
tograph to run with my article, I will be greatly 
indebted. 

I will agree that your position of trying to 
patch up the present system and making the 
workers satisfied with their lot in life by the 
building of sanitary tenement houses, etc., is 
eminently the correct one, provided the present 
system is going to last; but inasmuch as I don’t 
think it will last much longer it is obvious that 
you and I are not interested in the social prob- 
lem from the same standpoint. We are both in- 
terested in bettering the lot of the working-class, 
but while you propose doing it by reforming the 
present system, I propose doing it by abolishing 
it; or rather, I prophesy that the present system 
will abolish itself by a natural evolution. 

By the way, you are writing a great deal for 
various periodicals. I would be very glad to pay 
you double your regular rates for a criticism of 
my article on ‘‘ The Significance of the Trust,’’ 
which appeared in the November number. Let 
me have an article of say 2,500 words. I am 
sending you a copy of the magazine per this 
mail, Very truly yours, 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y., Dec. 28, Igot. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 

DEAR SirR.—I have no sympathy with your 
doctrines or with your means of advocating 
them (vide enclosed), and decline to advertise 
them by entering into the discussion you pro- 
pose. Also, I trust I can put my time to better 
use. 

If your Social system, as you say, ‘‘ will abol- 
ish itself by natural evolution,’? suppose you 
leave it to its fate. What is the use of all the 
rumpus you make? My plan is to help the 
worker to all the light there is to be had by en- 
abling him to live as a citizen of the Republic 
should, and to learn all he can. That ought to 
help on the end you foresee, if you are right. 
So just let him be. By trying to rush him you 
are merely injuring your own cause. His im- 
provement can be lasting only on the basis of 
his sound knowledge, of the right and wrong of 
economical facts. 

Drop your foolishness and go to work on sen- 
sible lines. You shall not have my photograph 
or the article you ask for. I have no time. And 
as I shall be traveling in the West all winter, 
you will really be wasting your paper by send- 
ing it here. You would be wasting it anyhow. 

Truly yours, 
Jacos A. Rus. 


Some people would never have thought there 
was any fun in running a journal of the revolu- 
tion. They don’t know. 
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Now the foregoing letter if received by some 
editors, would not have filled all their souls with 
delight. They simply don’t see the game, even 
if it is thrust right under their nose. I do. Now 
most people would take up Mr. Riis as a last 
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It is his trade mark guaranteeing him a genu- 
ine pure and undefiled ‘‘ reformer,” 

Mr. Riis must keep up this reputation, at all 
hazards. His living depends upon it. 

He is one of the peculiar products of this day 


‘opp MOST USEFUL CITIZEN OF NEW YORK.’’—FRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


resort to have fun with, especially when he has 
warned you not to waste your time over him. 


of degeneracy, a ‘‘ professional reformer.”’ 
writes and he writes and he writes about the 


He 


Mr. Riis is apparently a preternaturallysolemn poor, poor workingman. He pities him, pities 


man, It is all a bluff; he must make an appear- 


ance. 


him at so much per Iooo words. 
his living, just as the buffaloes were the living of 


The poor are 
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the Indians. He views witha jealous eye any 
attempt toexterminate poverty. Naturalenough, 
his job would be gone. 

Mr. Riis’ idea of a millenium is a glorified 
east side of New York City with model tene- 
ment houses, not too many saloons, clean streets, 
Riis as sanitary inspector liberally subsidized by 
the charitable societies to keep the inhabitants 
in a proper state of thankfulness at being alive. 

Now I do not wish to be thought ill-natured 
or to underrate the good work Mr. Riis has cer- 
tainly done in educating the public as to ‘‘ How 
the Other Half Lives.’’ Mr. Riis has done an 
immense amount of good and effective work in 
the way of “‘reforming’’ the evils of poverty, 
but my point against him is principally that he 
sees no further ahead than a condition of poverty 
where the poor will have a little better sanitary 
and moral conditions than at present. There is 
a certain amount of truth in the remark of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt about him—which is now be- 
ing paraded in the press—viz.: ‘‘ That he is the 
most useful citizen of New York.’’ This presi- 
dental recommendation which has so delighted 
Mr. Riis also probably explains why he refuses 
his photograph to a magazine which ventures 
to criticise the President. Roosevelt may 
have caused Riis to refuse my paper. Mr. Riis 
landed himself a poor immigrant boy at Castle 
Garden not so very many years ago, and he has 
had a struggle with poverty. His knowledge 
regarding the condition of the poor has been 
gained in the best possible school, experience. 


However, he has been so much in poverty that _ 
He is like 


he does not perceive its real nature. 
the man who could not see the forest for the 
trees. 


He answers ny very polite note requesting an 
article from him, for which I offered double usual 
rates, by a blunt ‘‘no.’’ Why he refuses to write 
for me I know not. He says that his ‘‘ plan is 
to help the worker to allthe light to be had.”’ 
Now certainly this magazine goes to a great 
many workers, and if Mr. Riis has any light to 
shed that he considers worth shedding I cannot 
see why he makes an invidious distinction 
against my readers. Yes, Mr. Riis I quite agree 
with you that educating the workers ‘ought 
to help on the end.’’ But I would like to know 
why it is that you refuse to either educate in 
your way when I offer you the chance or to 
allow me to do it in my way? 

If I am ‘‘trying to rush him,’’ as you say, 
then why not put the brakes on me at so much 
per? Certainly you cannot object to the price 
I offered you, as I let you name your own price, 
and then offered you the double. 
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You say to me ‘‘ drop your foolishness and go 
to work on sensible lines.’? Now this is exactly 
what I am willing to do as soon as you show 
me what those lines are, and that is what you 
will be paid to do. 

My position is that there is approaching a day 
when the worker is going to face a most des- 
perate situation, owing to being out of work 
because over-production makes it impossible for 
the capitalist to find him work. Now you must 
admit that if my theory is a sound one that all 
the model tenement houses in Christendom will 
be of no avail to solve such a problem. 

This thing of my vainly offering money to 
lecturers and writers to lecture or write for me 
is getting me to believe that I am up against a 
new sort of a trust. An Anti-Wilshire Trust, 
whose object is to freeze out Wilshire by refus- 
ing to sell him any thing that any one else in 
the world can buy. 

First, came Professional Orator Bryan. He 
refused $10,000 to make one oration for me. 
Second, there was Professor Laughlin, a profes- 
sional lecturer, refused $1,500 for one lecture. 
Third, was Mayor Tom Johnson, amateur de- 
bater, would not comein on afree ante. I have 
fourthly, Mr. Riis, champion writer on ‘‘ How 
to Abolish Poverty by Keeping the Poor 
Healthy,’’ who refuses to take a double fee for 
informing my poor subscribers ‘‘How to Be 
Happy, though Poor.”’ 

Mr. Riis says he is too busy even to send me 
a photograph. It is not so very long ago that 
he had time to write a certain glowing eulogy 
upon President Roosevelt. I wonder if it may 
have occurred to him that if he should contrib- 
ute to Wilshire’s the President might re-consider 
a certain prospective federal appointment ? 

However, everything seems to go by contraries. 
Every man I offer to hire to work for me at his 
trade, refuses to work at any price, and then on 
the other hand, men of whom I make no request 
to serve, come forward and volunteer without 
price. One of these paradoxical creatures is in 
the very last class where you would look for 
him. Heis alawyer. He says he is from my 
own town, also, Los Angeles. True, I never 
heard of him before, but that’s not conclusive 
evidence against him. 

Now here, ladies and gentlemen, is the phe- 
nomenon of the hour. First, however, before 
I exhibit, let the prodigy speak. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, Dec. 20, Igor. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 

SiR :—From reading your magazine I think 

you are the d——dest fool it has ever been my 


misfortune to meet. Kindly discontinue send- 
ing the magazine. Yours truly, G. P. ApAms. 


WOULDN IMT ATS “SJeAURA YOU ? 


Here is a strange thing. A lawyer, who is 
supposed to only read your brief for a retainer. 
Here is one who reads mine gratuitously. One 
step to the millenium accomplished. He not 
only reads, but he offers an opinion, also gratuit- 
ous, and it is no ordinary opiniomof the ordin- 
ary lawyer who leaves you in doubt as to exactly 
what he means. You know most lawyers always 
leave a string tied to their opinions, so that if 
you lose your case they can say that they ‘‘al- 
ways thought it a little doubtful.” ; 

No, Mr. Adams gives you one of those re- 
assuring, positive opinions which you always 
want but never get—anyway, you never get 
them when you buy them. I ama fool, and a 
fool of a very superlative degree. But the won- 
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derful part of it all, I am to him a kind of a 
wireless photographic fool. Mr. Adams says 
very positively that just from the mere reading 
of my magazine he ‘‘meets’’? me. Well, how 
do you do, Mr. Adams, Although you have the 
better of me, yet I feel now as if I had the better 
of you. 

I will of course ‘‘kindly”’ discontinue send- 
ing you the magazine, but Iam sure you will 
wish to see this number, anyway. So I will 
send this as the last, and will remit to you the 
balance due upon your unexpired subscription 
together with a douceur for your gratuitous pro- 
fessional service, which will be of such gener- 
ous proportions that I know you will never regret 
having chanced to cast your bread upon waters. 


A Bow of Promise O’er the World. 


A great star, quick to be released, 
Sends, like a glorious flag unfurled, 
Its broad, bright streamers up the East, 
A bow of promise o’er the world ; 
A great star up from darkness rolled, 
With marvelous heralds of the morn: 
The seers of old to earth foretold 
This birth for which the years were born— 


It has been night. 
And such a day! 


Socialism ! 


It will be day. 
All days beside 


Are but the mouldering cells of clay 
From which the flower springs glorified ! 
The clinging death-robes of the past 
We'll leave in graves of old desire, 
And live, oh, Sun of Love! at last, 
New-born, in baptism of thy fire! 


—BY WM. R. FOX. 


Socialism ! 
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AN UNWELCOME SANTA CLAUS. 


‘THE above is one of the late Christmas 
cartoons and is given chiefly to show 
how little the artist has been able to put 
himself in the other fellow’s shoes. That? Zz 
it is more blessed to give than to receive is ~~ 
sometimes doubted by the very young, but 
the nations of old Europe have absolutely 
Our artist would 
have us believe that the Europeans are like 
a lot of children, wildly delighted in antici- 
pation of what their rich American uncle is 


no doubts on the subject. 


going to give them for 
Christmas. As a matter = 
of fact they would rather 

have small-pox given to } 
them than American® 
goods. Small-pox does not 4% 
attack everyone ; many re- 
cover, and vaccination is 
supposed to protect. Am- 
erican goods in Europe 
mean the loss of profit to 
all capitalists and the loss 
of a job to all workmen, sean “A 

It is an epidemic that none escape, 
and is growing more and more viru- 
lent, and for which there is absolutely 
no remedy. Uncle Sam, to the Euro- 
pean, appears much more like a Death’s 
Head than a Santa Claus. However, 
the artist does reflect truly the current 
short-sighted idea held by most of our 
American politicians that our foreign 
trade can prosper on a basis of our giv- 
ing everything and taking nothing. 

In fact this idea is at the basis of our 
present protective system. The old 
cry of ‘‘Protection to American Labor 
and to our Infant Industries” is clean 
out of date. The modern cry is: ‘‘We 
Must Have Protection if we expect to 
Continue our Triumphant Conquest of 
Markets.” On the other hand, those 
advocates of free trade, euphemistically 
called reciprocity, while they may see 
more clearly the impossibility of our 
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continuing much longer our present 
game with Europe of ‘‘Give All and 
Take Nothing,” nevertheless are Utop- 
ian dreamers in thinking that one sec- 
tion of our American capitalists is go- 
ing to let in foreign goods to stop the 
sale of their goods in order that another 
part of them may dispose of theirs. 
Such an idea is palpably ridiculous. 
The reciprocity man. must first learn, 
above all things, that trade is not con- 
ducted upon the basis of the Golden 
Rule. I may recognize well enough 
that the poor Porto Rican may starve if 
I do not let his oranges enter the United 
States market, but this is nothing to 
me. As an American orange grower I 
know that when the Porto Rican oranges 
are allowed to cut offmy market I will 
starve. Reciprocity may be the first law 
of trade, but self-preservation trumps it 
—that is the first law of nature. 


